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THOUGHTS SUGGESTED BY THE RE- 
TURN OF MARCH. 


Sweet are the omens of approaching spring.—Clare. 


OW ADMIRABLY 

adapted:to our wants 

is the change of the 

Bg seasons. We quick- 

SS ly tire of the same 

thing. In the win- 

ter we exclaim, “O, 

how glad we shall 

Z be when the spring 

When the 

warm south wind 

blows, the brooks 

babble and the blue- 

birds and _ robins 

sing again about the 

house. We long to see the crocus and snowdrops 

peeping out from among the dry leaves in the 

garden, and hear the lark’s shrill note as he 

mounts to the skies.” So it is with us all, in 

greater or less degree. By nature, or by habit, 

these feelings possess us, and so the changing sea- 

sons gratify, in some degree, this tendency to 

change and excitement, and constantly inspire us 
with fresh hope and courage. 

Let us quote a little from William Howitt : 


“March,” says he, “is a rude and boisterous 
month, possessing many of the characteristics of 
winter, yet awakening sensations perhaps more 
delicious than the two following spring months ; 
for it gives us the first announcement and taste of 
spring. What can equal the delight of our 
hearts at the very first glimpse of spring—the 
first sprinkling of buds and green herbs. It is 
like a new life infused into our bosoms. A spirit 
of tenderness, a burst of freshness and luxury of 
feeling possesses us: and let fifty springs have 
broken upon us, this joy, unlike many joys of time, 
is not an atom impaired. Are we not young? 
Are we not boys? Do we not break, by the pow- 
er of awakened thoughts, into all the rapturous 
scenes of all our happier years? There is some- 





thing in the freshness of the soil—in the mossy 
bank—the balmy air—the voices of birds—the 
early and delicious flowers, that we have seen and 
felt only in childhood and spring.” 

How delightfully Mr. Howitt writes. What a 
charming sympathy with humanity, and even in- 
animate nature. How his mind is filled with 
sweet memories of the seasons, stored up in child- 
hood and finding expression in later years, to cheer 
and instruct us amid the trials of life. Thanks, 
thanks, to him, and his amiable and genial wife, 
for the kindly influences they have spread broad- 
cast throughout the civilized world! 


What most of us object to in March, are its bois- 
terous winds, whistling and tearing about, some- 
time driving snow before them, and then rain, or 
hail, or sleet,—banging every unlatched door, or 
rattling reproachfully the loose boards that the 
farmer neglected to make fast last fall. True, to- 
wards the last of the month, these winds some- 
times blow mingled with odors of violet and daf- 
fodil, that have ventured to 


**Come before the bluebird dares, and take 
The winds of March with beauty.’* 

But “even the winds of March,” notwithstand- 
ing all we may say against them, “are far from 
being virtueless; for they come careering over 
our fields, and roads, and pathways, and while 
they dry up the damps that the thaws had let 
loose, and the previous frosts had prevented sink- 
ing into the earth, ‘pipe to the spirit, ditties,’ the 
words of which, tell tales of the forthcoming 
flowers.” * * * “The sap is alive in the seeming- 
ly sleeping trunks that everywhere surround us, 
and is beginning to mount slowly to its destination ; 
and the embryo blooms are almost visibly strug- 
gling towards light and life, beneath their rough, 
unpromising outer coat—unpromising to the idle, 
the unthinking and the inobservant; but to the 
eye that can see, bright and beautiful, in virtue 
of the brightness and the beauty that they cover, 
but not conceal.” 
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March, rough as it is, could no more be spared 
from the circle of months, than fervent July or 
glorious October. It has its duties to discharge 
to the plants and the soil, as well as any of its 
sister months, and so we must bear its winds, and 
wets, and colds gratefully, and during its bluster- 
ing days perfect our plans for the active labors of 
seedtime and harvest. , 

During this month, the stock in the barn re- 
quires particular care. There often occur quite 
warm days, with south winds, and the cattle be- 
come a little dainty after the sharp cold days 
which they have just passed through. At such 
times they greatly relish a few fodderings of the 
best hay, a “nubbin” of corn, or half a bushel 
each of roots, sliced for them. They enjoy the 
sun highly, and if turned out to bask in it a few 


hours, daily, they remain more quiet and better 
contented when in their stalls. If they are kept 


free from dirt of every kind—and especially their 
own droppings—they will thrive the better for it, 
and give a more profitable return in milk or flesh, 
than if covered with a plaster that has been in- 
creasing in bulk through the winter. All ani- 
mals, we believe, are naturally neat. The pig 
wallows in the mire, to be sure, but he makes 
himself all the cleaner for it, when he comes to 
“the rubbing post,” and removes it again, carrying 
with it other objectionable matter nearer the skin. 

Preparation for all the spring work should now 
be made. Plowing and planting time is too busy 
and important a period in which to pause to mend 
or make. See, then, that the plows, harrows, 
seed sowers, carts, chains, forks and shovels are 
all in order. Also, that the yokes and harnesses 
are strong and fit for active service. 

The oats, barley, wheat, peas, beans, and all 
other seeds needed for sowing, ought to be on 
hand, free from all foul seed, and ready for use. 


t= Our friend, Farmer C., must remember 
that he forgot to sow clover seed on the land which 
he laid down the preceding summer, so that his 
sheep failed to get their fodderings of sweet clo- 
ver hay through the winter. Sow on the last 
snow in the last days of March or first days in 
April, and you can see just where the seed falls. 
The freezing and thawing of the ground make 
the surface uneven, so that the seeds fall into the 
holes and get sufficiently covered. 

If muck was thrown out last summer or fall, 
haul home a plentiful summer’s supply,—for the 
warm season, after all, is a most favorable time to 
make large quaptities of manure—and good muck 
should be the basis of the manure heap. 

Get out all the manure you can by sled, attend 
to the wood pile, get seed potatoes ready, and do 
many other things that will facilitate the spring 


work, and help you to preserve an even and amia- 
ble temper! 





PLEURO-PNEUMONIA. 
We copy the following from the Boston Journal : 
This insidious and fatal disease continues to 

revail among our herds. From the report of 
Messrs. James Ritchie, E. F, Thayer and Henry 
L. Sabin, commissioners on wre) se diseases 
of cattle, it appears that they have found seventy- 
three cattle having the pleuro-pneumonia in a 
very decided form the past year, and caused them 
ma 2 killed. They were found in the towns of 
Dorchester, Milton, Quincy and Grafton, and at 
East Boston. Thirty-three were also killed on 
suspicion of being contaminated, but proved pe. 
fectly healthy; while forty-four that were perfect- 
ly healthy, were slaughtered because stock owners 

rotested against their being removed from Lo 
sland, in Boston Harbor, where they were pl: 
in consequence of having been exposed to the dis- 
ease. It was believed they would endanger the 
whole cattle of the State. The Commissioners 
have made investigations in New York and New 
Jersey, where they found the disease prevailing, 
and as the result of their experience in this and 
the above-named States, they conclude : 


1. That this disease has never been generated in 
this country from local causes. 

2. That it is altogether an imported disease. 

8. That in general it is communicated by contact 
of breath. 

4. That it cannot be eradicated by treatment. 

5. That those cattle which apparently recover, 
are the most dangerous, as they are liable at any 
time to come down with the disease a second time. 

6. That by care it may be prevented from ex- 
tending from one herd to another. 


Exemption from the disease in this State can 
only be purchased by constant vigilance. The 
chief danger of its approach from abroad is by way 
of Albany. The Commissioners recommend as a 
matter of common prudence that some commission 
be kept in existence ready to meet the malady at 
its first approach. 

The appropriation for the expense of the com- 
mission was $5000. There have been already au- 
dited and paid bills to the amount of about $4,800. 
The estimated amount of bills not yet audited, is 
$900, making in all an expenditure of $5,700, and 
leaving a deficiency of $700. This amount is in 
addition to that paid by the several towns where 
the disease has existed. 





Army HorsEs.—A Washington dispatch states 
that the subject of army horses has assumed a de- 
gree of importance not much understood as yet b 
the public. The daily loss to government throug 
the mismanagement of animals is enormous. There 
is no doubt that the employment of veterinary 
surgeons and skillful farriers would have prevent- 
ed much of the great waste from this cause. The 
horse hospital receives over one hundred horses 
daily. The daily average of those that die, or are 
shot, is twenty-six, and thirty per day are sold for 
almost nothing, so that the average daily loss is 
three thousand dollars or more, in the } enrchog 
master’s department at Washington alone. The 
losses in the field service are also enormous. 





t= The cultivation of the sugar beet, as well as 
sorghum, is attracting attention at the West, and 


the prospect is, that large amounts of beet sugar 
will soon be made. 
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For the New England Farmer. 
CULTIVATION OF NUTS. 


As the growing of fruits, such as the apple, 
pear, grape and others has been engaged in so ex- 
tensively that there is danger of overstocking the 
market, it may be proper to consider the expedi- 
ency of planting the various kinds of nut trees as 
a source of profit. We have every variety of cli- 
mate and soil, and some kinds of nuts, such as 
the filbert, and others which are now imported in 
large quantities, might as well be raised here. 
The hazelnut of this region, of which there are 
two species, is a true filbert, and no doubt some 
of the foreign kinds would succeed equally as well 
here. The Madeira nut, or English walnut, might 
be grown in the States south of New England. It 
will sometimes perfect its fruit in Massachusetts. 
My father formerly had a tree, which he raised 
from planting a nut, that produced half a bushel 
in one season, equal to any imported. It yielded 
nuts many years, but the winters were generally 
too severe for it, frequently killing the best of 
the branches. 

There are several kinds of native nuts which are 
extensively consumed, and the sale of them con- 
stitutes quite a branch of trade. The Pecan nut 
of the Southwestern States is a species of the wal- 
nut, of which vast quantities are sold annually, and 
it is an excellent variety. The shellbark grows in 
‘ abundance in many places in this section, espe- 
cially on the intervals of Nashua river. A hun- 
dred bushels are sometimes gathered on a single 
farm in a season, which sell readily at a fair price. 
There is a large variety of this nut found in west- 
ern Pennsylvania, and other places. Many trees 
of the common hickory produce walnuts nearly 
equal to the shellbark, but in general they are 
much inferior in quality. The butternut grows 
spontaneously. In some places in the Northern 
States the nuts are consumed to considerable ex- 
tent, and are much superior to the fruit of the 
black walnut, which, also, is common in New York 
State, as well as others. The chestnut is the pre- 
vailing growth in many sections. In Worcester 
county it is abundant, forming nearly the entire 
growth. In some wood lots, instances are known 
where thirty or forty bushels of nuts were gath- 
ered on a farm in a year. Chestnuts vary much 
in size. Some varieties are nearly as large as the 
Spanish, others are quite small. The Spanish and 
other European kinds, some of which produce 
fruit nearly as large as the horse chestnut, might 
be grown here in many sections. The imported 
walnuts and filberts alone, which are consumed in 
the United States, amount to an enormous sum, 
and if they can be produced here equally as well, 
it would appear advisable to make the effort. 

Leominster, Jan., 1863. O. V. Hitt. 





WHAT OUGHT TO BE. 


A gentleman travelling in New Hampshire, 
within sight of the Monadnock, was struck with the 
healthy appearance of a family where he called. 


They have neither been brought u 





On asking his farmer host what might be the ‘lost more than ten dollars’ wo ; 0 
cause, he received this reply: “The girls are forty years! Y, Z, and some others, just. begin 
ey 


healthy because I have avoided three great errors. | to think it might have been better for them 


P on unwhole- | had taken and read a good agricultural 
some diet, nor subjected to unwholesome modes | for several years past. One man said he 


air. They have drank neither tea nor coffee, nor 
lived on any other than plain and simple food. 
Their dress has never been so tight as to hinder 
free respiration. They have exercised every day 
in the open air, assisting me in tending my fruit 
trees, and in such other occupations as are appro- 
priate for women.” 

How many there are who would be benefited by 
such a course, as well among our farmers as in the 
city. The open air is a great panacea for many 
diseases. It is cheap and ever present. Don’t 
refuse to take it—N. H. Journal of Agriculture. 





For the New England Farmer, 
FARMERS’ CLUBS. 


Mr. Eprror :—Some nine or ten months since 
I informed you of the starting of a Farmers’ Club 
in this place, and gave you a sample of one of our 
first discussions, from which I requested you to 
judge, and advise in regard to the advisability of 
our “keeping up” the Club; but as we failed to 
receive the pM we continued our weekly meet- 
ings until about the middle of April, when we ad- 
journed till fall, with about twenty-five members 
to our society. We resumed our meetings agai 
November 24, and discussed the question whether 
farmers’ clubs were —S after which it was 
unanimously voted that they were, and that it was 
advisable to continue our meetings this winter. 
Several advantages had been derived by the mem- 
bers. Messrs. A, B and C had found, to their as- 
tonishment, that they were really good “ public 
speakers,” though before this they never so much 
as thought of “ speaking in meeting.” D and E 
found that F and G really did know something 
after all, and one or two things that they had not 
known themselves! H found that I was not quite 
so egotistical and proud, as he had always thought 
he was before getting a little more acquainted 
with him. J and K concluded that they might as 
well make up and be friends again, and let that 
esky fence take care of itself through the winter. 
7 had learned more about raising calves than 
enough to pay him for all his trouble in attendi 
the meetings. M had raised “twice as many 
otatoes on the same amount of land as he ever 
id before, all in consequence of the information 
received at the club meetings. N had valuable 
experience in “ reporting” the doings of the Club, 
and keeping the minutes. O, P, Q and R, each 
discovered their competency to fill the “ chair,” 
and enforce parliamentary usage, in the absence 
of the President. S was heretofore afraid of his 
own shadow, but has now found out that it “ won’t 
bite!” T has learned that alcohol and water will 
make a sow own her pigs, as U has tried it, and 
never knew it fail! V. whom everybody called a 
“ greeney,” has convinced us all that verdancy is 
able to hide a real genius. W has found outa bet- 
ter way than his “father did it.” X has learned 
that there are two kinds of manure deposited by 
farm stock, of nearly equal value, and wonders 
that he never tried to save the liquid before—has 
every year for 


riodical 
didn’t 


of dress, nor kept from daily exercise in the open | know as farmers’ clubs did much good, as far as 
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he had observed ; and on being asked how many 
meetings he had attended, it was ascertained that 
he had been present but a few minutes one evening! 
Those who have attended the most regularly, have 
been the most interested, and received and done 
the most good. We have now fifty members, and 
an apparently increasing interest. Some attend 
for the agricultural benefit, some for the lyceum 
benefit, some for social benefit, some from curi- 
osity, and some for pastime. Order is easily pre- 
served, and none but pleasant words have ever 
been uttered in any of our meetings; and few 
meetings of any description have ever been held 
in our village, equally pleasant and useful; and I 
wonder that pr institutions are not in progress 
all over New England. I was rather surprised, a 
short time ago, to hear it said by a man who 
ought to know, as he is teaching agricultural 
schools, that just such clubs as ours were in oper- 
ation a thousand years ago! and fifteen years ago 
in New Hampshire, and twenty years in Massa- 
chusetts, but not one of them in operation now— 
all died out. Now I understood this man to say 
that he knows more about agriculture than any 
other man in the United States! and of course, he 
must know if the clubs are all dead in New Hamp- 
shire and Massachusetts ; if they are dead, I am 
dreadful sorry, but, if alive and kicking, I am 
more sorry that they don’t report themselves. Our 
Club includes but a small portion of this town, but 
I believe the benefits already accruing to the town 
therefrom, after only fifteen or twenty meetings, 
~ could not be purchased with one or two hundred 
dollars, while the cash expense of sustaining it 
has not been three dollars. I think there is scarce- 


ly a town or village in New England that might 
not very profitably sustain a so-called farmers’ 
club, though it might not be wholly composed of 


farmers. In our Club, we can reckon ministers, 
doctors, farmers, mechanics, merchants, inventors, 
teachers, judges and justices. Our constitution 
and by-laws exclude all subjects for discussion 
except those directly pertaining to agriculture, so 
that there is little chance for quarrelling. 

It seems to me that the war almost entirely rests 
on the shoulders of farmers, and there never was 
a time in the history of our nation, when every 
agricultural advantage is so emphatically de- 
manded as the present, and what farmer is there 
who does not know, or think he knows, a more 
advantageous way of “getting in” this, and “ get- 
ting out” that crop than his neighbor over the way; 
of rearing this animal and fattening that; what man 
has not somewhere seen a better plow, harrow or 
cultivator than his left hand neighbor uses; and 
a better seed-drill, fan-mill or root-cutter, than 
his right hand neighbor uses ; and how little effort 
it would cost him to tell all his neighbors about 





take one or more standard agricultural periodicals, 
and use his influence to get his neighbors to do 
the same, and if they won't, at the first onset, lend 
them his paper and call their attention particu- 
larly to this piece and that article, let him invite 
his neighbor farmers to come to his house and 
consult in regard to the best way to keep the dogs 
away from his sheep, or the midge away from his 
wheat ; or to see the operation of his new machine 
for cleaning and cutting vegetables, and get their 
opinion as to whether it is any benefit to cut them 
up before feeding, or to clean them before cutting 
up, &c., and thus before he knows it, he has got a 
farmers’ club all going. And if once going, it will 
keep at it for one while, like a steam-engine, as 
long as the engineers furnish wood and water; 
and they are oleaty all along the route. Some 
men query in regard to the benefits of farmer’s 
clubs, but only y cmcins of their ignorance, for 
they are all benefits, when properly managed, and 
no injury. The coming together, for any lauda- 
ble object, and remaining together two or three 
hours, is of itself a benefit, as it tends to assimi- 
lation, sociability, and friendship among neigh- 
bors. It is natural for man and all other animals 
to consociate together, and, if elevating, intellec- 
tual, moral and beneficial objects do not occupy 
their attention when together, and stimulate them 
to assemble, degrading, sensual, immoral and 
injurious objects will. Such clubs, then, are 
beneficial in that they tend to keep men from 
getting together for worse purposes. 

Famers’ clubs are beneficial in that they stimu- 
late the members to study, research and medita- 
tion. The object of a good common school, or 
collegiate education, is hardly begun to be real- 
ized when the student graduates, or the boy or 
girl leaves the school-room for the last time. The 
studies they have attended to are of little impor- 
tance in and of themselves, only as they have con- 
duced to mental development and discipline ; and 
he whose mental and moral development and 
discipline is the most perfect, is the most useful 
and happy man, and the best prepared to meet, 
control and enjoy the stern realities of life. Every 
facility for the attainment of this should be sought 
andembraced. The saying, “ Knowledge is pow- 
er,” was never more true than to-day, and * Know 
thyself” is a dead letter, without study, energy 
and experience. 

These clubs cannot be got up and sustained, 
without some effort, neither can any useful enter- 
prise, but the effort required is not great, in pro- 
portion to the value of the object, and is of itself 
an actual benefit. 

I would give you another sample of our meet- 
ings, if you desired, for the encouragement of any 
other clubs; there is also at every meeting much 


it, especially if they should happen to be all to-| information communicated, for us here in the 


gether; and how much good it might do them to 


be told. There are those, styled men, who, if by | 


country, but might not be so to those better in- 
formed. ‘There is especial reason for sustaining 


- means they acquire knowledge of some agri- | farmers’ clubs the present winter, in the fact that 
cultural improvement, seem to be actually afraid | it is absolutely necessary, for the safety of our- 
that their neighbors will hear of it, and so know | selves and our country, that all our farms shall 
as much as they do, and be able to have the same | produce more the next season, in proportion to 
advantage, but such are not men, but niggardly | the help employed, than ever before, and I have 


. . 


no doubt that every club sustained the present 


f any farmer would “ show himself a man,” let | season will tend very greatly to that end. Let no 
him show a cheerful willingness to communicate | farmer offer as an excuse for not attending clubs, 
a knowledge of the advantages he has in any man-| that he is not a “public speaker”—go right 
ner acquired, to any and all his neighbors ; let him | straight at it, attend the meetings regularly from 
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rinciple, and you will be a speaker before you 
Har it—I tt by experience and Patel: so 
try it, and if you don’t find it so, present your bill 
to me, and I will cash it, poorasIam. &.N, 
Randolph, Vt., Jan. 1, 1863. 


ReMagks.—Excellent. Your Club is probably 
as valuable to the town as the best district school 
in it. We shall always be glad to hear from you. 





For the New England Farmer. 
ERRORS IN BOOKS AND NEWSPAPERS. 


If books and agricultural newspapers were more 
careful in their statements there would not be so 
frequent sneers among the common people about 
bock farming. They often expose themselves to 
these contemptuous remarks. Even the Farmer 
is not always free from mistakes. In your last 
week’s paper, you have an article from the Valley 
Farmer, on the sources of plant food, in which is 
an absurd statement of experiment, from which 
it is said has been shown that about two-thirds of 
the carbon of plants is derived from the atmos- 

here. This is all well, whether true or not; but 
it adds that in some cases double or triple that 
amount. Now consider what portion of carbon 
comes from the atmosphere in these cases of 
double or triple the usual quantity—that is, 
* four or six-thirds, besides what is derived from 
other sources—a third more or double the whole. 
Scarcely is a paper published without containing 
just such absurdities from the writers in it. It 


reminds me of the remark of the late eccentric | 


Dr. Ramsay, in 
on anatomy, w 
and compared them to his servant Donald, who 


—— out the errors of authors 


upset him into the gutter in Edinburgh, and| meal. 


being questioned, why he did so, replied that he 
wanted to cut a dash. 

Your correspondent, J. W. Brown, in the same 
issue enumerates many amusing so-called experi- 
ments on feeding stock. One of Mr. Montague, 
to prove raw food quar for pigs, to cooked. 
The two fed on eight bushels of raw meal gained, 
while two others kept half-starved on four bush- 
els lost. Perhaps Mr. Montague might satisfy 
himself on the subject by trying to fat two pigs 
on raw potatoes, and at the same time give two 
others the same quantity cooked. The result of 
such an experiment, fairly made, would be worth 
publishing. Rurus McINTIRE. 

Parsonsfield, Dec. 29, 1862. 





For the New England Farmer. 
STUDY YOUR CALLING. 


Mr. Eprtor :—The discussion of the expedi- 
ency of introducing the study of agriculture into 
our common schools is an open question in the 
Farmer at the present time. And as I like to 
have a word to say upon subjects interesting to 
farmers, I thought I would give my opinion. I 
presume that all intelligent persons will admit 
that the practice of a calling can be more readily 
learned, if the theory be well understood. I can 
see no reason why a boy that intends to be a 
farmer, after he has fairly mastered reading, wri- 





o preferred writing to weeklong, 





ble, should not devote a portion of his time to 
the study of agriculture, as well as the one who 
intends to be a merchant to studying book-kee 
ing, or the one who intends to be a public pare 
er to studying rhetoric. 

It b sap be wavemionl that Pane opinion has 

atly c within the past ears, in re- 
pana . ee tienes of Lata tt is not fifty 
years since a Boston paper inquired what right the 
farmer had to lay his huge paws upon the statute 
book, and thought they were better adapted to 
the use of the muck-rake and the manure-fork ! 
But those days are passed by, as the increase of 
agricultural publications will fully show. I think 
that improvements in agricultural implements and 
literature must go hand in hand, and, if we con- 
tinue to progress, we shall take the position in 
society which rightfully belongs to us. My main 
hope of salvation to the country rests upon the 
intelligence of the farmers. They never will sub- 
mit to be slaves, and I hope ere long to see more 
of them have the control of our public affairs. 

THoMAs HAsKELL. 

West Gloucester, Dec. 12, 1862. 





For the New England Farmer. 
COOKED AND UNCOOKED FOOD FOR 
SWINE. 


Mr Eprror :—A short time since you invited 
young men to write for the New England Far- 
mer. I belong to that class, therefore I take my 
pen to note down a few facts. Much has been 
written in regard to feeding cooked and uncooked 
food to swine. Experiments have been tried, and 
different conclusions arrived at. The decision of 
your correspondent is in favor of cooking the 
I think it is an established fact, that one 
bushel of cooked meal will make as much pork 
as one bushel and one-half of uncooked meal. 
That is, meal that would be worth only fifty cents 

er bushel to feed raw, would be worth seventy- 
five cents if cooked. According to experiments, 
the produce of one acre ground and cooked, will 
make as much pork as the produce of one acre 
and one-half fed raw. Pigs will take on flesh a 
little faster to feed them raw meal, for the reason 
that they eat a larger quantity than they do when 
it is made into mush. But the largest profit from 
the least outlay, is what suits the true Yankee. 

Mr. SipNEY MEAD, of this town, killed, a few 
days since, two small spring pigs nine months old, 
which were a good argument in favor of cookin 
the meal. They weighed as follows: The heavi- 
est one, 400 pounds, fat included. The lightest 
one, 355 pounds. I do not admire swine much 
myself, but those who do called them handsome 
pigs. Our Saviour made swine very useful, and it 
would have been far better for the human race, if 
hogs had always been used to drown Devils with, 
instead of breeding disease in the human system. 

In the Patent Office Report for the year 1847 
is an interesting letter, from Mr. Henry L. Ells- 
worth, of Indiana, stating the result of experi- 
ments he tried, to test the value of cooked and 
uncooked food for swine. After experimenting a 
long time on four hogs, he came to the follo 
conclusion :—That raw food ig, to the cooke 


| food, as 66 to 103, making the om cooking 
food; or 


ting and arithmetic, which I consider indispensa- | about fifty-five per cent. over uncoo 
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corn worth 31 cents per bushel fed raw, was 
worth 48 cents per bushel, ground and cooked. 
OLIVER P. Mzap. 
Middlebury, Vi., Jan., 1863. 


RemaRks.—Nothing in the way of flesh as 
food looks more inviting to us than a hog that 
has been skilfully dressed,—and we cannot join 
our correspondent in the opinion that swine’s 
flesh is unwholesome, when reasonably used. To 
most persons, a well cooked sparerib is as wel- 
come as any flesh that is brought upon the table ; 
but it is so delicious that we are quite apt to eat 
too much, and charge the consequences to the un- 
wholesomeness of the meat. We know of noth- 
ing that will go so far and so well in the farmer’s 
family as a good hog, properly dressed and taken 
care of. Scarcely a dinner, all through the sum- 
mer months, can be suitably provided without its 
aid in one form or another. If all would cook 
properly and eat sparingly, less complaint would 
be heard that pork is unhealthy. 





For the New England Farmer. 
THE CULTURE OF PEARS. 


THEIR ORIGIN AND IMPROVEMENT. 


The pear is a native of Europe and Asia. It 
was known to the ancient Romans, as Virgil and 
Pliny expressly mention it, but it was quite in- 
ferior to our modern pears. Same English writ- 
ers, however, claim that it originated in the Brit- 
ish Isles, but it is probable that national pride, 
rather than the facts in the case, had some influ- 
ence in setting up this claim. Like many other 
very valuable fruits, pears were originally small, 
knarly and bitter. Pliny says, “ They are heavy 
meat, unless baked or boiled.” From a mere 
choke pear, they have been made rich, melting, 
and delicious, by science and art. They are al- 
ready among the finest fruits we have upon our 
tables, and improvements are still being made in 
this important article of dessert by more intelli- 
gent and scientific cultivation. The finest pears 
the world has yet seen are cultivated in Belgium 
and France, and the Northern and Middle States 
of this country are not much behind in the pro- 
duction of this luxury. Van Mons, of Belgium, is 
the Nestor of the pear culture. Whatever preten- 
sions’Great Britain may set up to the origin of the 
pear, she can certainly prefer no great claims to 
mem in the quality of the article she raises. 
Like the apple and many other fruits which come 
to great perfection in this country, those raised in 
Great Britain are confessedly of quite inferior fla- | 
vor, although they are raised, like grapes, against | 
walls which are built expressly for the purpose, | 
and at great expense. Indeed, the extreme hu- | 
midity of the British Islands is a serious obstacle 
to the ripening of any of the more delicate vege- 
tables, and this fact, doubtless, occasioned the sar- | 
casm of a French writer, who says that-“ no fruit | 
comes to maturity in England but baked apples.” | 

Within the last twenty-five years, astonishing | 
improvements have been made in this country in | 
the cultivation of pears. Most of us can probably | 
recollect the time when but few farmers had more | 





than two or three pear trees on their farms, and 
those received but little attention, and bore but 
indifferent fruit; and, indeed, this is too true of 
very many farmers at the ay ee day. Others 
have made very commendable improvements, and 
nothing is now more common than to see the 
premises of professional men, business men, me- 
chanics, and the more intelligent farming popula- 
tion, well stocked with the choicest kinds of pears. 
This is especially true in the vicinity of our cities 
and large towns, and it should be the fact through- 
vut a country so eminently adapted to the cultiva- 
tion of this important fruit. ' 


WHAT ARE THE BEST KIND OF PEARS? 


More than 1,200 different varieties of pears 
have been cultivated in Europe, and more than 
800 foreign varieties have been tried in this coun- 
try, besides many others which originated here. 
Col. Wilder, of Dorchester, had 320 different 
kinds of pears at the late Pomological Exhibition 
in Boston. Not more than 30 or 40 of all these 
varieties, however, are worthy the attention of 
farmers and common gardeners. Amateurs are 
doing the world good service by increasing the 
number of pears, experimenting upon their differ- 
ent qualities, and thus determining what kinds are 
best adapted to general cultivation, and farmers 
can avail themselves of the results of their labors 
without going through all these long and toilsome 
processes at their own expense. Farmers should 
select only the best varieties, and they should be 
those which will produce a regular succession of 
fruit from the beginning to the end of the pear 
season. With my limited observation and expe- 
rience upon the subject, I should say that the fol- 
lowing kinds ought to be cultivated, and I name 
them somewhat in the order of their ripening: 


SUMMER PEARS. 

Madeleine, Rostiezer, Tyson, Dearborn’s Seed- 
ling. 

FALL PEARS. 

Bartlett, Gansel’s, Bergamot, Flemish —— 
Andrews’, Beurre Bosc, Seckel, Louise Bonne de 
Jersey, Buffum, Swan’s Orange, Beurre de Anjou, 
Urbaniste, Dix, Duchesse D’Angouleme, Belle 
Lucrative. 

WINTER PEARS. 


Beurre D’Aremberg, Lawrence, Winter Nelis, 
Glout Morceau, Beurre Diel, Easter Beurre, Vicar 
of Winkfield. 25 in all. 

I have nearly all these varieties, and some 
others, in cultivation, and most of them in a bear- 
ing state, and from some knowledge of their 
qualities, believe them to be worthy of general 
cultivation. I examined, with considerable care, 


‘all the pears which were presented at the late 


Pomological and Horticultural Exhibition in Bos- 
ton, and with pencil in hand, took down the 
names of those which are not in my present col- 
lection, and which, from their apparently unusual 
qualities, I thought it desirable to obtain. I find 
by recurring to my memorandum that I had noted 
down the following, which I intend to procure 
next spring: Beurre Montgeren, Rousselet, Royal 
of Pampilius, Sanguine De Belgique, Grosse Ca- 
lebasse, Moore’s Pound, Beurre De Clairgeau, 
Dunmore, and Queen of the Low Countries. 
Which of the kinds now recommended should 
be upon quince, and which on pear stocks? This 
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is a question of very considerable importance. 
Some of them appear to flourish well on either 
stock, but others are decidedly best on the quince. 
For instance, the slow growing kinds, like the 
Seckel, do not grow well on the quince, and hence 
they should be double worked, as it is called, that 
is, a more vigorous kind should first be worked on 
the quince, and then the slow grower on that, 
which will give it a more rapid. growth. The 
quince stock improves its quality, and the more 
vigorous pear on which it immediately stands, 
makes it grow more rapidly. The Madeleine will 
do equally well on the pear or the quince, but the 
Rostiezer and Dearborn’s Seedling need a quince 
bottom. The Bartlett does well on both, but the 
size and flavor of its fruit are much improved by 
a quince stock. Gansel’s Bergamot, Beurre Bose 
and Dix are very slow growers on their own bot- 
toms, and should be double worked on the quince. 
The Beurre D’Aremberg will succeed best on the 
Virgalieu, which has been worked on the quince. 
The Flemish Beauty, Duchesse D’Angouleme, and, 
indeed, nearly all the foreign varieties require 
quince bottoms. Cultivators who have but little 
jand, and who wish to obtain fruit as early as pos- 
sible, will generally use only quince stocks, while 
those who have abundance of land, and desire pear 
trees which will last many years will more gener- 
ally employ pear stocks. Some cultivators regard 
pear trees on quince stocks as mere apologies for 

ear trees, on account of their want of durability. 

have, however, seen pear trees in Col. Wilder’s 
gardens, on the quince, which are twenty-five 
years old, and twenty feet in height, and which 
are now as vigorous as ever. Downing says their 
ordinary duration on a quince stock is about a 


dozen years, and on the pear about fifty. But 
pears on their own stocks, under very favorable 
conditions, will sometimes live several hundred 


years: The famous Endicott pear tree is still 
flourishing in Danvers, though it was planted 
there by Gov. Endicott in the year 1628, eight 
years after the Pilgrims landed at Plymouth. The 
celebrated Stuyvesant pear tree, originally planted 
by one of the early Dutch Governors in the city 
of New York, more than two hundred years ago, 
is still standing, 1 believe. It is a summer pear, 
like the summer Bonchretien. 


WHAT IS THE BEST TIME AND MANNER OF 
TRANSPLANTING PEAR TREES? 


Experienced cultivators differ as to the best 
time, but I cannot divest myself of the convic- 
tion that the Spring is the best season. It is 
more in harmony with the laws of nature. Hardy 
forest trees may do equally well in the spring or 
autumn, but the more delicate fruit trees, in my 
own judgment, do much better to be planted out 
as soon as possible after they are taken up, and at 
the season of the year when they can proceed at 
once to repair the damage to their rootlets which 
are unavoidably occasioned by removal. They 
should also be taken up with the greatest care, 
not, as many do, by digging a circle round the 
trees and cutting off all the roots a foot or two 
from the trunk, but by loosening the soil about 
the trees, and then with an iron bar lift them out 
bodily and gradually, with as many of the small 
fibres as it is possible to retain. They should 
then be placed, the sooner tke better, in holes 
previously prepared for the purpose, and at any 





rate a foot or two larger in diameter than the en- 
tire roots of the-tree after they have been care- 
fully spread out, like so many radii from the cen- 
tre to the circumference. e holes should be 
dug two feet deep and at least six feet in diameter, 
and the trees set in, and compost of loam, subsoil 
and manure ——— incorporated together. 
All trees on quince stocks should be set so deep 
that about four inches of the graft will be below 
the surface of the ground, for the double purpose 
of preventing borers from getting access to the 
quince stocks, and of making the graft throw out 
new roots into the earth, which it will do, if, with 
a gouge, you have made one or two incisions in 
the bark just at the bottom of the graft. The 
ground about pear trees should be kept under 
constant and deep cultivation. 


WHAT ARE THE BEST MANURES FOR PEAR TREES ? 


A chemical analysis of the ash of the pear tree 
shows that potash, phosphate of lime, carbonic 
acid and lime constitute about 88 parts in 100 of 
its qualities. The manures, then, that are best 
adapted to pears are clearly those which contain 
the most of these several ingredients, and in the 
proportions in which they are found in the tree it- 
self. Good stable manure, composted with peat 
or mud, is, therefore, generally speaking, the best 
manure, but if the land is hilly, ashes, salt and 
plaster should be added; but if it is low and wet, 
charcoal, bone manure, soap suds, and especiall 
night soil, should be used. A very experien 
and observing cultivator has informed me that the 
contents of sewers, and particularly night soil, are 
the very best manures for bringing barren pear 
trees into a productive state. This whole subject 
needs to be subjected to the most thorough and 
scientific experiments, for the matter of carefully 
adapting manures to the natures of different vege- 
tables, so as to bring them to the greeters degree 
of perfection, is yet but little understood x 
most intelligent horticulturists. Scientific physi- 
cians will not prescribe the same medicines for 
cholera morbus, diabetes, and the toothache, and 
farmers should not apply the same manure indis- 
criminately to all sorts of vegetables and fruits. 


PRUNING AND THINNING. 


Pear trees require but little pruning, and espe- 
cially but little should be done the same year. A 
pear tree is not usually a very handsome tree. An 
apple tree can be so grafted, pruned and guided 
in its growth as to be made a large, spreading, 
well balanced, and symmetrical tree. Art can 
make it really beautiful. But a pear tree, under 
any circumstances, can hardly be called a beauti- 
ful object. It appears the best when it is young, 
but usually becomes more and more unsightly the 
older it grows. Some human beings are so ugly 
in their appearance that, more than others, they 
are put upon their good behavior to make some 
amends for their homeliness, and they are obliged 
to extract all the consolation they can from the 
old maxim, ‘‘ Handsome is that handsome does.” 
It is something so with pear trees. We must put 
them upon their good behavior, and if they will 
produce us handsome fruit, we will square the ac- 
count with them as to the matter of beauty. 

Pear trees require less pruning than any of our 
common fruit trees, except the cherry. Grapes 
grow upon wood which is made the same year, 
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peaches on wood which was made the year before, 
and pears on wood which is two years old or 
more. The pear is naturally a slow grower and 
of great longevity, and it therefore has less re- 
dundant branches than most other fruit trees. 
But under the strong stimulus of modern culti- 
vation, much care should be taken that they be 
properly headed in. This should be done early 
in August, both to keep them in a more symmet- 
rical shape, and to make them put forth fruit buds 
for the next year. 

Many cultivators do not thin out their fruit suf- 
ficiently. But few trees can bear very large quan- 
tities of first rate fruit, and none but fruit of the 
very best quality can bring remunerative prices in 
an overstocked market, or are wanted on our own 
tables. The very powerful stimulants which are 
now injudiciously applied to force pear trees into 
early and prolific bearing, tend to an excessive in- 
crease both of wood and of fruit. This excessive 
growth must be met by a considerable reduction 
of the wood and fruit, or the fruit will be small 
and of indifferent quality, and the tree itself of 
short duration. This forcing a is extremely 
injurious. If trees are heavily laden with fruit, 
and the fruit is not very considerably thinned out, 
the proprietor will find himself disappointed when 


the very highest order of excellence will doubtless 
increase, as the country advances in wealth, and 
in the means of luxurious living. Pear raising, 
and all other kinds of farming, in order to be 
successful, must be conducted more and more 
upon scientific principles. We are yet quite in 
our infancy in these matters, but this Association, 
and others of a kindred character, if properly 
conducted, will do much towards supplying us 
with the requisite information. 

But I am well aware that much that I have 
said is quite superfluous, as many of the members 
of this Association, if not all, are much better 
informed on this subject than myself. They may, 
perhaps, make the same objection to the views I 
have advanced, which the Irishman made to the 
moon :—* Be jabers,” said he, “the moon don’t 
amount to much, for it won’t shine except on light 
nights, and then it ain’t needed.” 





For the New England Farmer, 
A HAPPY NEW YEAR. 


A few thoughts in reference to the coming year 
suggested by the usual compliment of the season, 
“a happy new year,” may possibly be of some 





it is brought to his table or carried to market, and | 
still further disappointed in the barrenness of his | 
trees for two or three subsequent years. It re-| 
quires a very hard heart to reduce overbearing | 
trees sufficiently, but it must be done if we would 
.secure the best fruit, and this is one of the very 
few cases where a hard heart is at all useful. 


HARVESTING PEARS, 


It is said to require more skill to keep money 
than to make it, and it requires quite as much to 
harvest and ripen pears properly as to raise them. 
Some kinds ripen best on the tree and others in 
the house. Some ripen best in a dark, cool room, 
and others in close boxes. Some ripen best 
spread out on shelves, and others wrapped in | 
paper or cotton wadding. Those gentlemen who 
are so unfortunate as to have those kinds which 
require to be ripened in cotton wadding, will see 
a reason, not very often urged in the newspapers, 
for the speedy overthrow of the rebellion, that 
cotton may be more easily obtained. Some vari- 
eties, like the D’Aremberg, will ripen well with 
no other care than placing them in barrels in the 
cellar, as we do apples. But most of the finer 
winter dessert pears should be brought into a 
room where the temperature is 50 or 70 degrees, 
some ‘two weeks before they arrive at maturity, 
and should be kept covered, or they will shrivel 
and become worthless. 


MORE WINTER PEARS DESIRABLE, 


First rate winter pears are but few in number, 
and it is a great desideratum to obtain more of 


service, as hints to some one to start on the look- 
out for a happy new year—happy in its results to 
them and theirs, eventuating in happiness to oth- 


lers within the circle of their influence or their 


beneficence, or both. 

My first thought is, that, in order to have a 
happy new year, 1 must commence with myself, 
recognizing the fact that a man’s happiness con- 
sists not so much in the abundance of the things 
he possesseth as in the spirit and temper of mind 
he indulges. 

I must not be a churl, a fretful, self-willed man; 
I must not enter my house with a dark and 
clouded countenance; I must not feel, nor act, as 
if every one and everything around must be sub- 
ject to my caprice, pr whim, or notions of right. 

n all of these several particulars, I must be just 
the opposite, so far as it is possible for humanity 
to be. I must be kindly affectioned, patient, for- 
giving, cheerful, and self-sacrificing. Without 
these, I have no reason nor right to expect to be 
happy—with them in full measure, every reason- 
able ground for it, if coupled with industry and 
the fear of God. 

Am I prosperous, rejoice therein; if the re- 
verse, I must meet my ictnet with resignation, 
finding my consolation in the consciousness of 
having faithfully looked after my flocks and my 
herds, and availed myself of all the information 
within my reach, and the resources of my own 
mind, to achieve success. 

For the future, no success shall greatly elate, 
or failure depress. If I deal my bread to the 
hungry, nor hide myself from mine own flesh—if 
I honor the Lord with my substance, and the first 





them, so that we may have them on our tables or 
for the market through the winter and spring, and 
if possible till the next crop makes its appearance. 
Such pears in the spring would command almost 
fabulous prices, and would amply reward the 
extra care and pains necessary to prepare them 
for market. Indeed, so fastidious is the public 
taste, that no fruits will reward the labors of the 
cultivator, unless they are of the very first qual- 
ity, and this demand for fruits and vegetables of 


fruits of all my increase, my barns shall be filled 
| with plenty, and my presses burst out with new 
|wine. This is the usual allotment of Providence, 
jand I will abide therein, with the full assurance 
| that each returning year will be a happy one. 
Rochester, Jan., 1863. oO. K. 





INDOLENCE is a stream which flows slowly on, 
but yet undermines the foundation of every virtue. 
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For the New England Farmer. 
FLAX CULTURE---No. 1. 


Mr. Eprror:—I notice an article in the De- 
cember number of the Farmer, written by your- 
self, on the importance of cultivating flax to x 
ply the place of cotton, and as you very truthfully 
remark, that but very few people know anything 
about the cultivation and after preparation neces- 
sary to fit it for market, a few remarks on that 
subject may not be inappropriate. As for myself, 
I have been in the business for the last fifteen 
years, and live in a town which produces as much 
flax, I presume, as any town in the United States— 
the amount raised this year being some over 1,300 
acres! The counties of Rensselaer and Washing- 
ton are said to be the greatest flax growing coun- 
ties in York State, and New York and Ohio are 
the two principal flax growing States of the Union. 
In Ohio, it has heretofore been raised for the seed, 
exclusively, no use having been made of the fibre, 
but in this State it is raised fully as much for the 
lint as seed. In two or three towns in Rensselaer, 
flax dressing machines are as plentiful as saw- 
mills in Maine, and just at present, much more 
profitable. In your article, you quoted from a 
speech of Stephen M. Allen, Esq., in which he 
makes some pretty large estimates of the yield of 
an acre of flax, estimates which would raise expec- 
tations in the minds of the new beginner never to 
be realized. Although flax is a profitable crop for 
the farmer at any time, and doubly so at the pres- 
ent time, and every legitimate means should be 
employed to induce farmers to cultivate it, in or- 
der that we may have a substitute for cotton, still, 
if they are induced to embark in its cultivation by 
exaggerated estimates of its yield and profits, they 
will become discouraged with the first experiment, 
and abandon it altogether. 

T mean no disrespect towards Mr. Allen in re- 
viewing his speech a little, for I presume he de- 
rived his estimates from the most correct data at 
hand, which he, not being a practical flax grower, 
had no means of knowing the truth of. He esti- 
mates the yield of lint, or fibrilia, as he terms it, 
at 500 pounds to the acre, which he says is a small 
estimate, and he also gives 25 bushels of seed to 
the acre as a fair yield of seed. I never have 
known but very few pieces of flax that would yield 
500 pounds of dressed lint to the acre ; 400 pounds 
is called an excellent yield, and 300 pounds is 
more than the average. ‘The average yield for the 

ast five years in this county was as follows, viz. : 
in 1857, the best of all the five, it was 387 lbs. ; in 
1858, 237 lbs.; in 1859, 323 lbs.; in 1860, 311 
lbs.; and in 1861, 238 lbs. The average for the 
five years being 299 1-5 lbs. The yields of seed 
were as follows, respectively: 12} bushels, 9}, 13, 
8, and 10; and the average for the whole time, 
10 3-5, bushels, which is rather below Mr. Allen’s 
estimate. 

He also says that the unrotted straw from an 
acre is worth $20 for food for cattle. Now it is 
positively impossible to make stock of any kind 
eat the straw of flax in any shape whatever. They 
would sooner eat the bark from trees, broom corn, 
potato vines, or anything you might name, than 
flax shives. Tons of it may be seen piled up near 












would be a source of considerable 
valuable for bedding in the stable, absorbing the 
iquids, thereby adding to the value of the manure. 

hen plowed under, it renders the soil light and 
loose, and for putting around currant, gooseberry, 
and all other bushes in the garden, it is unsur- 
passed by anything, as it prevents the weeds and 
grass from growing, and keeps the moisture in the 
soil during droughts. When used in this way, it 
has precisely the same effect on the soil that 
leached ashes do, keeping it as light as an ash- 
heap, (to use a homely phrase.) They are also 
excellent for banking where we wish to stop frost. 
A potato hole covered one foot deep with them, 
can be opened at any time during the winter, as 
they will not freeze through. In my next, I will 
explain the manner of cultivation. 

AGRICULTURIST. 

New York, December, 1862. 
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WHITTEMORE’S PATENT VEGETABLE 
CUTTHR. 

We have been long an earnest advocate for rais- 
ing roots for our neat stock during the long period 
when they must be fed on dry fodder. Every 
year’s experience adds to the strength of our con- 
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victions that they can be raised and fed out with 
a decided profit to the farmer. They not only 
make up a certain amount of food for the stock, 
but in addition to the actual nutriment which they 
supply, they have an important influence in keep- 
ing animals healthy, and in the most vigorous and 
growing condition. 

When the roots have been produced, however, 
the same economy which suggests raising them, 
also suggests that they should be properly pre- 
pared before being fed to the cattle. Various con- 
trivances are resorted to in order to reduce their 








most flax machines, although in some few cases it 
is mixed with the manure and put on the land, 
and if it was done so to a much greater extent, it 


size, so that they can be eaten without danger of 
choking the animal. Some persons chop them 
with a hatchet, and others with a shovel, but both 
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processes are slow and tedious. There are several 
machines in the agricultural warehouses for this 
purpose, one of the best of which is Whittemore’s 
Patent Vegetable Cutter. It is capable of cutting 
a bushel of turnips, or other roots, in a single 
minute, and is provided with two sets of knives, 
so that the roots may be cut coarse or fine, as may 
be desired, and made suitable for sheep and calves, 
as well as cows and oxen. 

The cut above will give an idea of the machine. 
We have been using the cutter the present winter, 
and find it both rapid and efficient. It is man- 
ufactured and sold by Messrs. WHITTEMORE, 
Be.tcuer & Co., at Chicopee Falls, and at 40 
South Market Street, Boston. 





EXTRACTS AND REPLIES. 
PREMATURE BIRTHS. 

I notice in your paper a column devoted to Extracts 
and Replies, and take the liberty to ask if you, or any 
of your subscribers, have been troubled with cows los- 
ing their young at this season of the year? One of 
my neighbors lost fifteen calves by premature birth, 
two years ago; others lost from three to ten last year. 
This season one has lost six, and others will soon 
come in; another has lost four. The cows have no 
appearance of having been hurt, and are apparently in 
good health. Some of the young have the appearance 
of disease, others have not. Is it a disease, and if so, 
is it contagious? Some think it is caused by herbage 
in the hay. I am told that dairies in the State of 
New York have suffered, in years past, to a consid- 
erable extent in the same way, the tows of some 
dairies having all yeaned before spring. If you can 
give us any light in the matter it a of profit to 


us. . LINCOLN. 
South Adams, Jan., 1863. 


REMARKS.—We sincerely sympathize with our 
South Adams friends in their losses. They are serious 
losses, as it is not only the loss of the calf, for the un- 
natural process affects the cow so much that some 
good judges suppose she does not recover from the 
bad effects of it for years, if she ever does. Losses of 
this kind are now daily occurring in other portions of 
our State, and inquiries are often made for the cause 
and a remedy. 

The subject has been earnestly discussed in the Con- 
cord Farmers’ Club, but without eliciting any reliable 
facts as to the cause. Gov. Holbrook, of Vt., was 
present at the meeting, and suggested various things 
as probable causes,—such as feeding with oil meal, or 
too highly of some kind of grain, harsh treatment, or 
exposure, or the prevalence of certain noxious plants 
in fodder. All these were met by some one or another 
of the members of the Club, proving satisfactorily to 
all that the real cause of the trouble had not been sug- 
gested. In our own stock, for instance, we had nine 
cases of premature birth, and yet our cows ate no oil 
meal, and but very little grain, and their feed was uni- 
formly the best of timothy and red-top hay, with half 
a bushel of beets, turnips, carrots and swedes, cut and 
mixed. The water they drank was pure well water, 
and they were not exposed to sudden changes of 
weather, or confined in a too warm barn. They were 
treated kindly, and had no steep places to go up or 
down in going into or out of the barn. In short, there 
was no apparent cause for such results. 

The effect of such a birth upon the cow is a serious 





flesh, the hair stands out and is frowzy, the milk does 
not flow freely, and there seems to be a general dis- 
turbance of all the functions of the animal, so that it 
requires long and careful treatment to bring her up 
again. 

At the discussion of this subject, alluded to above, 
one of the members, Mr. Joseph D. Brown, who keeps 
a large stock of milch cows, stated that he would pay 
$200, annually, to be insured against losses by prema- 
ture births among his cows. In attempting to ascer- 
tain the number of cases in the town that spring, the 
startling fact was announced that 30 cases had occurred 
within fourteen days in a single cluster of farms of 
less than a dozen in number. These cases took place 
among some of the best farmers in the town,—farm- 
ers proverbial for the kind treatment and judicious 
feeding of their animals. 

The discussion of the subject, as we have said, was 
an earnest one,—the questioning and cross-question- 
ing long and searching, and yet nothing was gained 
from it to satisfy any as to the cause of the diificulty. 
There was a skilful physician in the Club at the time, 
and farmers of as acute observation and systematic 
practice as can be found anywhere. 

The next year the cases were less numerous, and 
have continued to decrease annually since, though 
they still occasionally occur. 

We wish we could throw some light upon the sub- 
ject, but have read and inquired in vain. We hope 
to hear from correspondents in relation to it 


FINE HOGS. 


I notice in last week’s Farmer, Mr. E. D. Hicks, of 
North Yarmouth, Me., brags about a pig he killed, that 
weighed 451 Ibs. when dressed, at 10 months old. I 
wish to say to Mr. Hicks that he must try’once more, 
as we are ahead of him up here in Vermont. 

Mr. David Chase, of Whitingham, killed one 9 
months 14 days old, whose weight was 496 lbs. We 
claim our blood to be Chester County. Will Mr. Hicks 
inform us of what blood his was? 

I had a pair of these pigs sent me in June, 1861, 
from W. R. Lewers, Milford, Mass., and they have 
multiplied well, having produced 21 pigs at two litters, 
I have distributed them in this vicinity, and they prove 
to be just what our farmers have long been looking for. 
The half bloods have dressed off from 265 lbs.—that 
a the lightest—to 425 lbs. at from 8 to 10 months 
ol 


’ T. Cross. 
Montpelier, Vt., Jan., 1863. 


TO KILL VERMIN ON ANIMALS. 


I noticed in the Farmer, Jan. 3d, an inquiry for the 
surest and safest way to kill lice on animals. I have 
found by much experience that tobacco smoke is a safe 
and certain remedy for them. The pipe that I use was 
made by taking an inch auger and boring into the end 
of a stick of wood siz inches, then cut it off eight 
inches long, and bore the rest with a small bit or gim- 
let ; shave the end down to a point, and fit a stopple to 
the auger hole, and then bore through the stopple 
with a gimlet or bit. Dry the tobacco and cut it up 
fine, fill the pipe and set the tobacco on fire, then blow 
through the hole in the stopple. 

RIEND TO THE FARMER. 


PURE COTSWOLD SHEEP WANTED. 
Will you inform me where I can purchase a few pure 
blood Cotswold Sheep ? 


LutTuHer L. Ronrnson. 
Portsmouth, N. H., Jan., 1863. 


REMARKS.—We are not able to inform our corres- 
pondent. Those having them to sell may find a cus- 


one. It deranges the system, she loses appetite and | tomer by addressing Mr. R. 
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WHAT MAKES THE HENS DIE? 
The first symptoms of ailment are swelling of the 
head about the eyes, nearly as la as a ut, on 
both sides of the head, above and below the eyes. 


They walk about slowly from one to three weeks, and 
then — 


A number have thus died. 
Charlestown, N. H., 1863. 0. 8. 


ReEMARKS.— The disease described above is a catarrh, 
the symptoms of which are similar to those in the hu- 
man system, namely, a watery or sticky discharge from 
the nostrils, and a swelling of the eyelids; in bad cases 
the head is swollen at the sides, and the disease has the 
appearance, or seems to run on to true roup, catarrh, or 
swelled head. ‘The cause is generally exposure to 
cold and dampness, such as long continuance of wet 
weather, or roosting in damp, chilly places, or places 
that are open to damp, cold winds. 

In simple cases, the treatment may be removal to a 
dry, warm situation, and a supply of food rather more 
nutritious and stimulating than usual. In severe 
cases, the fowl should at once be separated from the 
rest. Bathe the nostrils and head with warm water 
into which two or three drops of the tincture of arnica 
has been placed, and occasionally with warm milk 
about the eyes, or with weak, warm soap suds; and 
then rub the head gently with a piece of warm flannel. 
Keep the sick fowl in a warm, clean place, with a bed 
of hay to sit upon. It is possible that some internal 
remedy may be useful. This disease is accompanied 
with intermittent fever, and two or three drops of weak 
tincture of aconite would, probably, be useful in allay- 
ing it. The poor birds suffer much, and require ten- 
der care at such times. 

SORE MOUTH IN SHEEP. 

I am surprised that your correspondent, George 
French, of Sutton, N. H., never before saw sheep 
afflicted with sore mouth. It is not a common disease, 
but occasionally a flock will have it, and if not at- 
tended to immediately, will lose flesh very fast. I 
have known of three flocks having it the past season, 
which is uncommon for this vicinity. The cause I 
ascribe to exposure to wet and cold. For a remedy for 
sore mouth in sheep, take equal parts of tar, lard and 
sulphur, warm and mix them thoroughly. Apply warm 
to the lips. I have known one thorough application to 


cure. GARDNER HERRICK, 2d. 
South Reading, Vt., Jan., 1863. 


REMARKS.—Mr. James M. Bass, of Williamstown, 
Vt., informs us that he does not know the cause of sore 
mouth in sheep, but that tar applied to the affected 
parts will cure it. ; 


STOOK FOR OUR FARMS. 


For a time, the memory of man runneth not to the 
contrary, have I heard this subject agitated, but still 
when I go among the farmers I do not find any essen- 
tial alteration for forty years last past. Notwithstand- 
ing some speculative gentlemen and fancy farmers 
have introduced a few animals of what are termed the 
improved breeds, the great majority of animals, four- 
fifths at least, are of the New om Be stamp. Wh 
is this so? Have not our farmers intelligence enoug 
to understand what is most for their own interest? I 
believe they have, and that their continuing to use the 
stock to which they have been accustomed, is not be- 
cause it is less fit to be used, but because they think it 
best to be used. I would value one fact of this kind 
more than all the fancies derived from the finest Dur- 
hams, Devons or Ayrshires ever imported. 

The first objection to these imported breeds is, the 
expense of procuring them. As a general thing, they 
cost at least four times as much. When, therefore, a 
young man is about to commence farming, and wants 
ten cows and a bull to start with, it is Lg perro to 
him to inquire whether he shall pay $#! 





outlay of $500—in the other an outlay of $2, 
® difference of 1,500 the interest of more than $ 
the whole of the expected profits of his first y 
labor. For I doubt whether there is more than one in 
ten of the young men who start in farming who make 
a larger profit than $100 in the first year of their en- 
terprise. If they can make $100 the first year, they 
can make $125 the second year; and so on can 

on for twenty years, until they get to be worth $5, 
—and then they will have boys and girls enough 
around to enable them to advance more rapidly. 

as a general thing, is as much as can be said of the 
profits of farming, and this is more than can be said 
of any other pursuit. P. 


FARMER SHELDON, OF WILMINGTON. 


I have read the onblogneaiy of this gentleman 
with much interest. It is a neatly printed duodecimo 
volume of 375 pages, each of which contains some 
striking fact worthy of remembranee. I know them 
to be facts, because they are so like the author, and no 
one else. 1 know them to be facts, because forty years” 
acquaintance with the author has impressed me with 
entire confidence in his integrity and veracity, It is 
the story of the life of a plain Yankee farmer, told 
himself. Whoever reads it will have reason to t 
his time has been profitably spent. 


P. 


ANOTHER FINE PORKER. 


Mr. Benjamin Town, of this town, recently dressed a 
Chester county pig, which weighed, at ten months old, 
410 lbs. The leaves weighed 38 lbs. 

Montpelier, Vt., Jan., 1863. 


WILD GEESE. 


Will you, or some of your readers, inform me, either 
baa the Farmer, or by letter, where I can obtain a 
pair of full blooded Wild Geese? ALLEN Tosy. 
Calais, Vt., Jan., 1863. 





For the New England Farmer. 
THE APPLE CROP. 


The apple crop has been so abundant this year 
that it has been difficult to get barrels to hold 
them. While it is quite as well, perhaps, to keep 
them for home use in open bins or boxes, they 
can only be properly marketed in good, strong, 
full-hooped, headed-up barrels. 

But few of the apples poured into Boston stop 
there to be consumed. A late steamer took out 
fifteen hundred barrels to England. Mr. Tudor 
has just sent five thousand barrels to Caleutta, 
There has been a large shipment the whole fall to 
the British Provinces. 

Now purchasers for these markets, or for any 
distant one, require that the apples should not 
only be sound and handsome, but that they should 
be put up in good barrels. The barrels should be 
headed up. It will pay to do it for all worth tak- 
ing to market. Apples to be shipped, of course, 
require to be covered. But the purchaser, livin 
but a few streets off, will buy more readily, an 
often at a higher price, if he can feel sure that all 
the apples he buys will reach his home, as they 
will if nailed right up before his eyes while he is 
counting his money. 

No apples ought ever to be sent to market in 
dirty barrels. It is but a single minute’s work to 
dash in a pail or two of water, and with a broom, 
too much worn to be worth much in the house, 
give it a thorough cleansing. Every nail should 
be clenched down. Simple and reasonable as 


apiece, or these directions seem, how often they are neglect- 


$200 apiece for his stock. In the one case it requires an ,ed. Barrels are filled which are covered with 
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flour and mouldy dirt. Apples are often put in 
to be cut and bruised against a dozen or more of 
nails. A purchaser of such will be shy of tradi 
with you again; while your clean, nice barre 
— to the bottom, will recommend your next 
oads. 

It is so easy to pack off everything to Boston, 
that some dreadful poor stuff has to be sold there 
sometimes. Fairer fruit should be cultivated, and 

\all the ordinary used at home. While so much 
‘unwholesome vinegar is manufactured, it seems a 
(pity that cider enough should not be made from 
‘ordinary apples to supply the demand for pure 
vinegar. 

It should be remembered that the market is 
not easily glutted with fair, elegant fruit. 

At the close of the year I can look back and 
see where I have “ missed it,” and also where I 
have gained by judicious labor. I trimmed apple 
trees all through the month of June, whenever I 
could leave other work. On such trees I had 
fairer, and higher colored fruit than on other trees 
near by, not so treated. If I live till another 
summer, I shall endeavor to let more sunshine 
into my thick tree-tops, satisfied that in this way 
“= can I raise handsome apples. W. D. B. 

‘oncord, Mass., Nov., 1862. 





For the New England Farmer. 
ROTARY FARMER®S’ CLUB. 


Mr. Epiror:—The formation of a “ Rotary 
County Farmers’ Club,” at which the leading 
farmers may come together and discuss farming 


subjects, is creating a new interest in regard to 
the real wants of the agriculturists of Hampden 
county. At the first meeting held here, some 
three weeks since, the subject of agriculture, and 
its comparative progress throughout this section, 
was brought up, and the entire discussion went to 
show, that, so far as real advancement was con- 
cerned, the farming interests of Hampden county 
were sadly neglected, and that a general awaken- 
ing was needed. To remedy this, and to inspire 
our farmers with a new interest in the work, those 
present proposed that frequent meetings be held 
in different parts of the county, at which they 
might meet and compare notes, and if possible, 
arrive at some definite results, the explanation of 
which might not only be useful here, but else- 
where. 

At the second meeting, on the week following, 
the subject of farm stock was proposed, and ably 
discussed. Col. PHINEAS STEDMAN, of Chicopee, 
(a member of the State Board of Agriculture,) 
read a paper —— the neat stock of the county, 
which succeeded in bringing out the advocates of 
the different breeds of cattle, and their peculiar 
adaptation to the wants of different sections of the 
county. The farmers of the Connecticut Valley, 
in most instances, preferred the Short Horns, 
where a good milking stream of blood could be 
traced, while in the more remote parts, the Devon 
and Hereford, or crosses of these breeds with the 
Natives, were preferred. The theme was by no 
means exhausted, when the meeting closed, and a 
very general desire was expressed to continue it 
on the following week. In accordance with this 
expression, the argument was again resumed, and 
the general manner of feeding, &c., together with 





its results, in the experience of those engaged in 
the manufacture of butter and cheese, and the 
production of milk for the market, were given at 
some length. Now, while it is not possible to fix 
upon any one breed, which is perfectly adapted to 
every locality, much benefit and many valuable 
hints may be derived from the given experience 
of those engaged in raising the different breeds. 
The farmers’ club has therefore taken hold of a 
subject which will induce much careful study, and 
a thorough investigation, and which will, we hope, 
turn the attention of the farmers of Hampden 
county to the immediate improvement of their 
stock, by the introduction of thorough-bred ani- 
mals of the breed they may best prefer. 

We have at present among us quite a number 
who breed with care, and whose herds are well 
worth attention. Col. SreDMAN, of Chicopee, 
WILLIAM Birniz, of Springfield, and Justin Evy, 
of West Springfield, are breeders of Short Horns, 
more particularly ; D. B. MeRRIcK and WILLIAM 
Sessions, of Wilbraham, the Devons, and Hor- 
ACE CuaPIN, of Springfield, the Alderneys. Mr, 
Birnie has also a fine herd of Ayrshires. There 
have also been introduced into the county during 
the past year, some pure bred Herefords, by A. 
N. MERRICK, of Springfield. They are from the 
imported stock of G. CLark, of Otsego county, 
New York. Mr. Merrick is also engaged in breed- 
ing the Short Horn and Devon cattle, South 
Down and Oxford Down sheep, Berkshire and 
Chester county swine, and many of the improved 
breeds of fowls. 

At some future time I will endeavor to give 

ou a description of the Herefords owned by Mr. 
errick, and set forth, as far as I am able to do 
so, the merits of this truly valuable breed of cat- 
tle, which is as yet comparatively unknown among 
the farmers of Western Massachusetts. A. 
Springfield, Jan., 1863. 


ReMARKS.—The plan sketched above is an ad- 
mirable one. The best agricultural results we 
have ever known attained, on an extended scale, 
were through the efforts of a “Rotary County 
Farmers’ Club,” and Cheshire county, in the State 
of New Hampshire, is entitled to the credit of 
taking the lead. Several years ago, it appropri- 
ated about one-third of its current funds to defray 
the expenses of a series of meetings, one of which 
was held in each of the largest towns of the coun- 
ty. These meetings were announced by handbill, 
and in the newspapers of the county, and were 
continued through the entire day and evening in 
some cases, and in every case, in the afternoon 
and evening. They attracted not only the farm- 
ers, but clergymen, lawyers, mechanics, physicians 
and women, sometimes a third part of a large au- 
dience being of the latter class. In three years 
after these meetings had closed, an observing 
farmer of the county informed us that as much 
wheat as was consumed by the population of the 
county, had been raised that year within its own 
borders! The attention of the people was called, 
during these meetings, to nearly every interest of 
the farm, the garden and the domestic affairs of 
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the family. The effect was almost electric, as the 
farms in every part of the county have presented 
a more thriving aspect ever since. 





For the New England Farmer. 


HUDSON RIVER HIGHLANDS---GEN. 
WASHINGTON---GRAPE GROWING. 


Mr. Brown :—Did you ever visit the Huds mn 
River Highlands in winter? If not, you have 
failed of an experience which I doubt not would 
be often recalled with great satisfaction in all af- 
ter life, providing your stay was sufficiently pro- 
longed to witness both storm and fair weather. 

I left New York city on the Hudson River Rail- 
road, last Monday morning, at 7 A. M., for Fish- 
kill ; took the ferry boat and crossed over to New- 
burg, on the west side of the river. This is an old 

lace, dating back beyond Revolutionary times. 

t often was the headquarters of our troops in 
those days, and in the building where Washing- 
ton had his headquarters are now collected many 
relics of events then transpiring. At Canterbury, 
half a dozen miles below Newburg, I was shown a 
house where Washington slept. The room he oc- 
cupied is regarded with veneration by the owners, 
and visitors often go there with rt Sa akin to 
Mohammedan worshippers at the shrine of the 

rophet of Mecca. I fear we have not a Wash- 
ington now to counsel and guide us in this our 
hour of calamity and sore trial. O, that our 
Heavenly Father would raise us up such an one 
to go before us and lead on to a successful issue 
of our national affairs ! 

A letter to a friend failing to reach him in time 
for him to meet me at Newburg, and two hours’ 
waiting for the stage not to be thought of on a 
pleasant day, when only six miles lay between me 
and my destination, I took my bag and umbrella, 
and trudged on at my own pace, fast or slow, as 
the changing views varied in interest to me as I 
progressed. 

From the spot from which I am writing, I have 
the river in front, Storm King on my right, and 
Round Top on my left, with quite a plat of allu- 
vial land between me and the river. These lands 
are more or less devoted to fruit of various kinds, 
and are well adapted for such use, while on the 
hill and mountain sides the grape is encroaching 
year by year. These vine “= are an interesting 
feature of the country. I think the time is not 


This is an important fact to those who cultivate 
the grape. The Delaware is getting to be much 
esteemed here, and bids fair to su most 
others. My friend finds it more pro: tu con- 
vert his grapes into wine than to market the fruit. 
As a temperance man, I have some repugnance to 
this wine-making. I fear it may eventually re- 
sult in great evil. Still, if men will drink wine 
and strong drink—if we cannot prevail upon 
them to give up the abominable compounds con- 
cocted for their use—why, I don’t know but we 
shall do them a favor in supplying them with a 
mene and, compared with what ‘they now use, 

armless beverage. But this question I leave for 
those more versed in such matters. 

The lands here are held at very high prices, 
owing to the influx of visitors to spend the warm 
season, and the erection of summer residences by 
merchants in the city. Fabulous returns are re- 
alized by some of the fruit growers for their crops 
in good seasons. This stimulates others to try 
their hand, and many a man in the city has, dan- 
cing before his eye, visions of wealth in connec- 
tion with his outlays here in vineyards and fruit 
orchards. So far as I am now informed, corn 
does not do as well as with us in Massachusetts. 
Potatoes generally good, and but little rot. Green 
crops not very good. Facilities for market very 
good. Most of the farmers seem to be thriving 
men in this business. There is a spirit of im- 
provement among the masses that is perceptible 
at a glance over their premises. As usual with 


me, I have failed noting what I intended when I 
sat down. I may refer to this ramble again, and 
oO. 


what I saw and thought. K. 


Cornwall, N. Y., Jan., 1863. 





For the New England Farmer. 
WINTER FEEDING OF SHEEP. 


Mk. Eprror :—I have been farming something 
over twenty years, keeping sheep, with as little 
other stock as would suffice for the necessary team 
work, and supply the family with milk and butter, 
having usually a little more than one hundred, so 
as to have as near as possible to one hundred 
breeding ewes. 

It is often said that sheep will run a farm down, 
but my experience does not prove it so. My farm 
was osined to me at $1,600, and after keeping 
sheep some eighteen years, I sold it for $3,000, 





remote when the productions of our vineyards | For a few years past I have been in the habit of 
will take high rank with the great staples of our | feeding a good many potatoes to my sheep; two 
land. These mountains will be terraced to their | years ago I fed 500 bushels to 100 sheep, almost 
very summit, and the luscious grape be cultivated | the aie of them boiled ; one year ago, 400 bush- 
thereon with remunerative success. In answer to|els, One year ago I fed 110 bushels, with one 
the inquiry made of the friend with whom I am/ foddering of oat straw, one of corn fodder, and 
stopping, as to the time he usually expected frost | one of unthreshed oats, and two bushels of boiled 
in autumn, he said not until about the middle of | potatoes per day, no hay; the straw being green 
November, while the low lands along the river | enough to be good, and the unthreshed oats cut 
and in the —— would have it at least a month rather green. I could not see that they lost flesh 
earlier, and liable to much sooner, even, than that. | an , managed in this way. 

This absence from frost in the highlands, or up have usually fed twice a day to hay, and once 
the mountains, is the great desideratum in the | to straw, at noon, but that spoils their appetite for 
successful growing of the grape. Were it not for | the straw, and I think it better to feed as I stated 
the early frosts of Massachusetts, we could grow | above, until the straw is nearly gone. It is well 
the grape quite as successfully in many places as | to save some of the straw and keep one rack filled 
it is done here. I am told here that the Catawba | with it, after commencing on hay, so that they can 
will bear two or three frosts without injury, while | go eat it when they please. 

the Isabella would be ruined by the first touch.| There is no danger of their eating too many po- 
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tatoes; when they are boiled, they are much more 
wholesome, and do them more good. I know that 
many think potatoes are worth but little for sheep, 
but I think I shall continue to raise them as long 
as I keep sheep, especially when they can be 
raised as easily as Californians can at present. It 
requires some caution in feeding them raw; they 
should have but little at first, and by degrees they 
will come to eat almost any quantity without being 
scoured. It isa bad practice to commence feed- 
ing the ewes to raw potatoes when they are hav- 
ing their lambs, as they will be quite likely to set 
the lambs into the scours. I have lost some in 
that way. 

I find the hard work of lugging so many pota- 
toes out of the cellar may be avoided by keeping 
a board before the cellar window, and heaping a 
little snow against it in the coldest weather. e 
board can be removed, to set them out, and then 
replaced, and the potatoes taken to the kettle, and 
from thence to the barn on the hand-sled or wheel- 
barrow, with but little hard work. 

I know my practice in keeping sheep is differ- 
ent from that of farmers generally, who keep 

oung cattle to eat the straw and corn fodder. As 
t cannot make the sheep eat more than three- 
fourths of the straw, it is a question in my mind 
whether it would not be better to keep some young 
cattle to eat up the straw. Perhaps it might be 
ore question for discussion in the Farmer, 
ether three-fourths of the straw would not be 
worth as much, fed to sheep, at present prices of 
wool, as any other way it could be disposed of? 

Sheep will like good corn fodder (after they 
have been confined to it a day or two, to learn 
them to eat it,) better than straw. 

M. D. Baxter. 

North Thetford, Vt., Jan., 1863. 





For the New England Farmer. 
ON PRESERVING MILK SWEET. 


Mr. Eprror :—The last Agricultural Report 
from the Patent Office contains, among many val- 
uable articles, one upon milk, in which are found 
some interesting estimates and facts. I have taken 
the pains to copy the following portion on “ Meth- 
ods of preserving milk,” which I think may be 
useful and interesting to your readers. 

“1. By heat. 2. By evaporation, or condensa- 
tion. 3. By cold and quiet. 

1. Heating milk in the open air, or scalding it. 
_ =—Several years since, Gay Lussac, an eminent 
’ French chemist, demonstrated that if milk be 
gradually raised to the boiling point two days in 
succession in winter, and three in summer, it 
would keep two months without souring. Bottle 
the milk tightly with wired corks, and place in 
cold water. Raise the water gradually to the boil- 
ing point. Remove the kettle from the fire and 
allow the water to cool. Milk treated in this way 
will keep six months. By these methods, the 
taste is somewhat changed, but it answers for 
many purposes, 

2. By condensation—This process has been 

atented. It consists in evaporating until it so- 
fidifies, when it is sealed up in tin cans. It keeps 
sweet a great length of time. 

3. Preservation by cold and 


pe meth- 
od is practiced by dairymen 


who send their milk 





to market by cars. The process consists in cool- 
ing to about 40° Fahrenheit, as soon as possible af- 
ter milking, and in keeping it at that temperature, 
in perfect quiet, till it is ready to be carried to the 
cars. The essential requisite is a spring of cold 
water. The quantity is not of so much conse- 
quence as the degree of coldness. 

The milk-house should be, if possible, on the 
north side of a hill, well shaded, so situated that 
the water will flow off readily. The tank should 
be about two feet wide, and long enough to con- 
tain all the cans, and its depth about four inches 
less than the depth of the can. The tank should 
be so arran t there will be a constant cur- 
rent around each can. The ventilation of the 
house should be only sufficient to keep the air 

ure. In all cases, the ingress of the air should 
prevented as soon as a thunder shower is seen 
ising, and no admittance allowed till the milk is 
to be removed. In clear, or rainy weather, the 
ventilator may be open, but never in showery 
weather. Ozone, which is freely generated by 
electricity, acts energetically on milk, souring it 
in a few minutes, many times destroying the milk 
before the shower has passed over. The tank 
should be so constructed as to be disconnected 
with the building. It should rest flat on the 
ground, so that any jar of the building cannot dis- 
turb the milk in the tank. The cows should be 
milked in the cool of the evening, the milk strained 
into the cans in which it is to be conveyed to mar- 
ket, remain uncovered, standing in the tank, and 
not allowed to be stirred, or even jarred. The 
cows should be milked in the morning before sun- 
rise, and the milk strained and placed in the tank 
as before. If there is a can partly filled with night 
milk, it must remain so, the warm morning’s milk 
must not be mixed with the cool night’s milk. 

At three or four o’clock in the afternoon, the 
milk is to be carried to the cars. The cans are 
then to be filled, if necessary. The milk being all 
cool, can be mixed. The cans are then placed in 
a wagon, and a net covering spread over them 
Over this, buffalo robes, or other covering is 
thrown. The cans are placed in a car without 
anything over them. They are conveyed to New 
York in the night. The cans are then taken by 
milk-carts, and the milk is distributed to the con- 
sumers. The milk does not therefore leave the 
cans till it is sold, and is generally disposed of at 
a temperature nearly as low as it left the milk- 
house. In this condition it will keep sweet twen- 
ty-four or even thirty-six hours, and is a pure 
country milk, quite different from that peddled at 
a smoking temperature of 70 or 80°. is meth- 
od has been practiced on the Harlem railroad for 
several years. It was formerly thought necessary 
to stir milk several times while cooling. But this 
treatment has been found highly injurious. Milk 
should be kept as still as possible till it is cooled 
to about 40°, when it may be stirred or transport- 
ed a great distance without injury. 

The plain suggestion, then, is to have milk thor- 
oughly cooled before it is peddled out. Night’s 
milk, cooled, may be sold in the morning ; morn- 
ing’s milk in the evening. Morning’s milk carried 
warm even but a few miles to market, will often 
sour in six or eight hours.” 

The above statements contain hints that may be 
useful not only to sellers, but to buyers of milk. 

Concord, Jan., 1863. J. Re 
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PREPARATION OF PRODUCH FOR THE 
MARKET. 

We have before us six paper boxes, each hold- 
ing about a quart, containing samples of barley, 
oats, peas, wild seed of unknown plants, and chaff. 
Originally, these all came to market together, as 
they were put up on the thrashing floor, and were 
offered for sale as barley—that being the crop in- 
tended to be raised. On reaching the market, the 
farmer offered his barley for 90 cents per bushel, 
but the offer was not accepted; no one seeming 
desirous to purchase such a mixture at any of the 
usual prices paid for barley. 

While in this unpleasant dilemma, paying stor- 
age bills for his crop, and hotel bills for himself, 
he heard that one SANFORD ADAMS, a curious 
genius in North Market Street, had invented some 
sieves whereby he could separate the most obsti- 
nate case of complicated conglomeration of seeds. 
It was not difficult to find the man of sieves, to 
whom he, somewhat pathetically, made his state- 
ment, and inguired if he could relieve him. 
“ Why, ail ,” Mr. A. replied, “if I could take 
3,000 rebel prisoners, and blow them up, as I did 
last week, (alluding to a million of worms, or less 
which he took from eight barrels of Pearl barley,) 
it would be strange if I could not separate tares 
from wheat, and oats and peas from barley!” 
“Well,” said the farmer, “ the times are hard, I am 
here on expense, and I wish you would try.” And 
he did try, with the following result :— 

The farmer had 77 bushels of what he called 
barley, which he offered for 90 cents per bushel, 
equal to $69,30. When cleaned, he had 61 bush- 

yels, which he sold for $1,25 per bushel, equal to 

$76,25, making a gain of $6,95. He then had 
9 bushels of clean oats, now worth 70 cents per 
bushel, equal to $6,30—4 bushels of assorted 
peas, at $1,25, equal to $5,—and 34 bushels of 
wild seed and 1 bushel of chaff, value not ascer- 
tained! By this process he made a gain of $18,- 
25, or, after paying for separating, a net gain of 
$14,00. To say nothing of stopping expenses he 
was surely incurring for storage, board, vexation, 
&e. 

It is certainly surprising, that, with a thousand 
facts similar to this before him, the farmer will 
continue to bring his products to market in a con- 
dition so unattractive for sale, and so unsuitable 
for use. Such is the case, however, with a very 
considerable proportion of the grain, beef, pork, 
mutton, poultry, butter, cheese, apples and pota- 
toes, that are brought into Boston market. Man- 
ufacturers understand the importance of giving 
their wares an attractive appearance, better than 
farmers do. How would cottons, linens and print 
goods sell, tumbled together in bales, with occa- 
sional yards an inch too narrow, and in other re- 


spects imperfect? Farmers complain bitterly of{ 





mowing machine and plow-makers, because a piece 
of brittle wood is introduced, or that the bolts are 
not square instead of round, so that they will not 
turn, or that the nuts on them are not all of the 
same size, forgetting that the imperfection of their 
own products when presented for sale, are liable 
to the same objections which they themselves make. 

The loss to the farmers of New England is im- 
mense, in the article of butter alone, from the im- 
perfect manner in which it is made and packed. 
We are told by some of the oldest dealers in this 
article, that a very large proportion of all that 
comes to this market is greatly reduced in value 
by its poor quality, or by the careless—if not slov- 
enly—manner in which it is put up, and that only 
one tenth of the whole will sell as “ first-rate ” but- 
ter, and command a high price. More attention is 
given to the making and packing of cheese. Beef 
is slaughtered nearer the market, and usually by 
skilful persons who appreciate appearances. A 
good deal of the pork is brought from a distance, 
and often presents such an appearance as, if re- 
membered, would forever bar one from eating a 
“rasher” with his breakfast, or a slice with his 
plate of baked beans at dinner. This winter, es- 
pecially, when we have had a continuation of 
weeks of moderately warm weather, it has been dif- 
ficult to get pork to market in a sound and at- 
tractive condition. 

So it is with apples. If they were put into nice 
barrels, the very best by themselves, and then 
graded downward, the purchaser would know what 
he was buying, and would give a price for the 
whole greatly exceeding what he would offer for 
them if they were in a mixed condition. He has 
customers for the various qualities, but they must 
be separate lots. Of two persons marketing the 
same number of barrels of apples during the same 
autumn, one realized one dollar per barrel, for the 
same kind of apples, more than his neighbor re- 
ceived. This was done, entirely, by grading the 
apples and presenting them in a neat and attrac- 
tive form. 

The sieves through which the good work was 
accomplished in the case of the barley, are small, 
cheap and effective, and will probably save their 
cost annually, on any farm from which a consid- 
erable quantity of grain, peas or beans, is sold. 
Mr. Apams’ place of business is at No. 34 North 
Market Street, Boston, where may be seen many 
curious and useful things. 








Fiax CULTURE IN CENTRAL OnI0.—The peo- 
ple of Central Ohio are preparing to raise a ea 
quantity of flax the coming season. It is said the 
present price of flax seed will fully reimburse for 
the whole labor and cost of raising a crop of flax ; 
and with a vast amount of land in the state unoc- 
cupied by any other crop, probably the people can- 
not in any other way better improve their time. 
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CULTURE OF CHICCORY. 

A correspondent at Salem inquires if we can 
give him any information regarding the cultivation 
of chiccory. The plant is not an uncommon one 
in Massachusetts, is a coarse and rather showy 
one, with large, blue flowers, or sometimes pur- 
plish—and not unfrequently white. It has a large 
root, frequently penetrating so deep into the 
ground, that the strength of one man is not suf- 
ficient to pull it up. It is getting established on 
the sides of some of the railroad tracks near Bos- 
ton, and in some fields twenty miles out, where it 
is found almost impossible to eradicate it. Dar- 
lington says “It is justly regarded as an objection- 
able weed that ought to be expelled from our pas- 
tures.” Itis recommended by some European ag- 
riculturists as a good forage plant—but it seems 
to us altogether too coarse and strong for that 
purpose—and especially as the leaves give a bad 
taste to the milk of the cows which eat them. The 
plant blossoms in August and September, and in 
its natural state, the stem rises from one to three 
feet in height ; under cultivation it would proba- 
bly reach twice that height. The root is fleshy 
and milky, and when sliced and pressed, yields a 
juice which is slightly tonic. When used as a 
substitute for coffee, they should be cleaned, then 
put into an oven after the bread has, been taken 
out, and allowed to remain until cool. 

From the tenacity with which it clings to our soil 
we should judge that the same soil and cultivation 
which would bring forty bushels of corn per acre, 
would bring an enormous crop of chiccory. It 
grows rapidly and luxuriantly, and though cut 
down four or five times each summer, for four 
summers in succession, it still flourishes in one of 
our fields. Von Thaer, in his Principles of Agri- 
culture, asserts that it is extremely difficult to 
eradicate from the land, and has been found ma- 
terially to impoverish the soil. From our own 
experience with it, we believe Von Thaer is right. 

The plant is known in some places by the name 
of Succory, as well as chiccory. 





IMPORTANT GUANO REPORTS. 

Recent analysis by Dr. James B. Chilton and 
others has shown that the immense deposits of 
guano belonging to the New York Guano Com- 
pany are true bird guano, and entirely superior in 
quality to the various mineral guanos, which have 
been industriously forced in this and other mar- 
kets. The quantity is large, and can be shipped 
at very low cost as compared with guano from the 
Pacific coast. 





Dr. JoHNSON remarked that a habit of looking 
on the best side of every event, is better than a 
thousand pounds a year. That was true philoso- 
phy ‘When Fenelon’s library was on fire, “ God 
be praised,” he exclaimed, “ that it is not the dwell- 
ing of some poor man.” 


For the New England Farmer, 
AN ERROR CORRECTED. 


My Dear Sir :—In the New England Farmer 
of December 20, 1862, in an article on “ Agricul- 
ture in Common Schools,” or what the author 
claims as such, and over the signature of “ JoHN 
Go.pspury,” I find a sentence as follows : 

“But to the point at issue. For more than 
twenty years, Mr. Bacon claims to have been an 
advocate for introducing the study of agriculture 
into common schools. And yet, strange to say, in 
all this time, he has never seen fit to open his 
mouth on the subject, but has been as silent as a 
mouse in a cheese.” k 

That I am the individual alluded to in the above 
remarks, seems to be a fact placed beyond all 
doubt, for, in the earlier part of his article, the 
writer gives, in full, my name and place of resi- 
dence. 

It is not for the purpose of replying to him, that 
I introduce the subject at this time, but to show 
the public how far truth will sustain him in his as- 
sertions, 

I therefore repeat, that I have, for twenty years, 
been the advocate of introducing agriculture, b 
which I mean the sciences connected with aa Be 
ture, into common schools. I introduced the sub- 
ject in 1840, by a series of articles on the sciences 
which I held it important for the farmer to study, 
and within the intervening period, I have me 
lished articles on the same subject, in different pa- 
pers, and in favor of introducing them into com- 
mon schools. I refer the reader as follows: In 
the Monthly New England Farmer for June, 1859, 
Vol. 11, No. 6, pp. 270-71, I have an article on 
“ How plants grow,” and in my feeble way, recom- 
| mend it as a suitable study to introduce in com- 
|mon schools. Raising plants is an agricultural 
/employment, and how to make them grow is an 
| agricultural achievement. 

In the New England Farmer of March, 1860, 
Vol. 12, No. 3, pp. 121-22, I have an article oir 
“ Agricultural Education,” in which I advocate it 
as worthy of a part of our common school course 
of study, and name suitable books to be used for 
the purpose. 

In the New England Farmer for January, 1862, 
Vol. 14, No. 1, pp. 18-19, I am again guilty of an 
article favoring the introduction of agriculture 
or the sciences connected with it, into common 
schools, and recommend among other books, the 
“ Manual of Agriculture,” by Messrs. Emerson and 
Flint, as valuable for this subject. 

I might cite other instances, where I have, 
through the press, shown myself in favor of intro- 
ducing those branches connected with agriculture 
into common schools, but I think the above suf- 
ficient. 

The writer says, “ And yet, strange to say, in all 
this time, [twenty years, I suppose,] he has not 
seen fit to open his mouth on the subject, but has 
been as silent as a mouse in a cheese.” 

Now, it so happens, that I have never, to my 
knowledge, seen Mr. John Goldsbury, and I pre- 
sume he has never seen me. How, then, does he 
know upon what subjects, and how frequently up- 
on any subject I have opened my mouth in the 
last twenty years. And not knowing, how does 
he have the assurance to make so positive an as- 
sertion ? WILLIAM Bacon. 

Richmond, Jan. 8, 1863. 
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AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE OF 
SYLVANIA. 

We have before us a pamphlet of 76 pages, 
giving the origin, rise and progress of the Agri- 
cultural College of Pennsylvania; with a state- 
ment of its present condition, aims, and prospects, 
course of instruction, facilities for study, terms of 
admission, &c. The college is located in Centre 
county, Pennsylvania, and its object is “ to associ- 
ate a high degree of intelligence with the practice 
of Agriculture and the industrial arts, and to seek 
to make use of this intelligence in developing the 
agricultural and industrial resources of the coun- 
try, and protecting its interests.” The course of 
studies will include mathematics, natural philoso- 
phy, chemistry, botany, geology and paleontology, 
mineralogy and crystallography and practical ag- 
riculture and horticulture. 

Those persons who are desirous of sending their 
sons to a school of this character, may now have 
an opportunity. Address Evan PuGu, President 
of Agricultural College, Centre county, Pennsyl- 
vania. 


PENN- 





AMERICAN POMOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

This Society has just issued a catalogue of 
Fruits for cultivation in the United States and 
Canadas. The work is in two divisions,—the first 
embracing those States lying north of the south- 
ern line of Virginia, Tennessee, Missouri, &c., and 
east of the Rocky Mountains, including the Cana- 
das. The second embraces the States south of 
the line above named, and west of the Rocky 
Mountains. 

This catalogue was completed under the direc- 
tion of the Society, from the reports of State and 
District committees, and is intended to exhibit in 
a form convenient for reference, the varieties of 
fruits best adapted to the different States, and 
localities, and subject to revision and correction, 
as experience may render necessary and proper. 

The committee who have gone through with 
this tedious and important labor are Messrs. P. 
Barry, J. 8. Casot, J. A. WaRDER, CHARLES 
Down1ne, C. M. Hovey, Wm. REED, and ex of- 
Jicio, MARSHALL P. WILDER. 

The list of fruits noticed comprises apples, pears, 
cherries, peaches, nectarines, apricots, plums, quin- 
ces, native and foreign grapes, currants, goose- 
berries, raspberries, blackberries and strawber- 
ries. A table of mean temperatures is also given. 

The arrangement of the work is judicious, and 
the varieties mentioned as acceptable as can be 
expected. The committee have not attempted to 
give descriptions of the fruits recommended, but 
simply to indicate the season of maturity, use, and 
a few other particulars of importance. 

The work is 4 credit to the Society, and an 
honor to the country. 





be brought to meet circumstances. 

soils, locations, and climates call for varying pro- 
cesses, 80 that few general rules can be adopted, 
to carry out with assurances of success. Of t 

we consider a preparation of soil before trans- 
planting, as of the greatest importance. Some 
soils are naturally deep and open. Where this is 
not the case, they should be made so before the 
tree is placed in them; for no tree will flourish 
for any length of time in a thin or compact soil. 
It is labor lost to place them there, either in ex- 
pectation that they will flourish in the ground as 
it is, or in the hope that after culture will remedy 
the deficiencies. The last cannot be done, for 
every inch of soil needs a thorough pulverization, 
which can not be effected under the roots when 
oF have once been put in place. 

n planting trees of any kind, especially fruit 
trees, we would say, then, prepare the land before- 
hand; that is, if the soil is not naturally deep, 
make it so by deep tillage ; if not fine, reduce it, 
no matter how fine. If not so dry that water will 
not settle and stand under the trees, drain it; if 
it requires manure, apply it according to the ne- 
cessity of the case in previous legs in short, 
bring the land into that high state of cultivation, 
which is necessary to the successful growth of any 
other crop. The trees may be put into it, if they 
are healthy trees, well taken up and well replant- 
ed, with a fair prospect of success. 

Where trees are overfed, the branches too often 
grow so late in autumn that it is impossible for 
the wood to ripen, and winter cuts it down as 
though it were an herbaceous plant. Not so with 
the trees that nature plants and that grow under 
her maturing and ae care. She gives 
them a needful supp y of food to answer the pur- 
poses of a healt growth, and causes them to 
ripen their wood in full preparation for frosts and 
storms. Her teachings are worthy of the careful 
consideration of those who would be successful 
like her. 

Again, nature, when she plants trees, does not 
disturb their roots with plow or spade. In her 
forests, she keeps the ground around them in a 
light, porous condition by the top dressing she 
gives them. In autumn the leaves of forest trees 
fall from their branches to cover and protect the 
roots from the inclement season that awaits them, 
and in the coming spring these leaves commence 
to decay to keep the earth light beneath them, so 
that the tender roots may push around to gather 
food and give stability to the tree. They also 
form a fine, healthy manure, which of itself fur- 
nishes the aliment of future tree growth. 

How far it is expedient to follow nature, others 
must decide to suit themselves. We have imitat- 
ed her in furnishing the elements ‘of growth to a 
few fruit trees, and are so well pleased with the 
result, that for our own practice, we consider it 
the best. In other localities, however, it may not 
be so. Cultivators must decide this matter for 
themselves. An experiment with a few trees can 
do no harm, and it will settle the question. 

So, then, we have come to the conclusion that 
the true way for us to raise ee long-lived 
fruit trees is first to prepare the land bee 
by draining if necessary, and then by a deep an 
very thorongh tillage before the trees are set; 
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then obtain good trees, and see that they are well 
set; and after the trees are once located in this 
well-prepared soil, we would keep it in its fine, 
light condition by as se ag top dressings as 
were necessary to secure the result. 

Composts are better than yard or stable ma- 
nures for fruit trees, and there is no decaying sub- 
stance on the farm that cannot safely be employed 
in the compost heap. Leaves and muck may form 
the basis of the heap, and all the odds and ends 
of the premises may be thrown in to hasten their 
decay and produce their immediate value. Ashes, 
whether leached or not, slops, brine, every thin 
almost thrown upon the heap, prevents waste an 
make the compound more valuable. 

Richmond, Mass. WILu1AM Bacon, 

Horticulturist. 

ReEMARKS.—In condensing for our reduced 
sheet, we have used only the leading points of 
Mr. Bacon’s article—sufficient, however, to guide 
any inexperienced person in the planting and cul- 
ture of trees. 





THE HOP CROP. 

The Inspector General reports the amount in- 
spected during the year 1862, at 394 bales, or 76,- 
823 Ibs., growth of 1861; 1,116 bales, or 214,671 
Ibs., growth of 1862—total 1,520 bales, or 291,494 
Ibs. The inspector says : 


The growth and quality of hops in 1862 was 
very good. Prices opened at ten cents per Ib. At 
that time no prospect of an export demand. The 
duty on American was taken off the first’ of Sep- 
tember, consequently our hops can go to England 
free ; at the same time the excise duty on English 
was removed. In justice, I think, the United 
States should remove the duty on English, al- 
though but few English ever come to this market. 
The difference in exchange, with other reasons, 
has caused quite an excitement in the market, so 
much so, that prices have advanced to 18 cents 
per lb.; at which price England will probably take 
our surplus. To date we have exported about 
30,000 bales of the growth of 1862. The Census 
Report of 1860 gives the quantity of hops grown 
in the United States at different periods : 


1860 
In 1860, the State of New York grew 9,650,150 
Ibs. ; taking this quantity from 10,675,704 lbs., 
leaves but 1,025,554 Ibs. for all the other States. 
Of this amount, Vermont grew 631,641 lbs. ; 
Massachusetts, 111,301 lbs.; Maine, 102,998 
Ibs. ; New Hampshire, 130,428 lbs. 





Human Tort.—The sentence of toil and the 
romise of glory have issued from the same throne. 
Even our troubles here may make the material of 
enjoyments above the circumscription of the earth. 
All are agents in the restorative mercy of the 
great Disposer; all turn into discipline. The 
obstacles to knowledge, the struggles of the 
heart, the thousand roughnesses of the common 
ath of man, are converted into the muscular 
‘orce of the mind. We are but sowing, in the 
winter of our nature, the seed which shall flourish 
im immortality.—Dr. Croly. 





For the New England Farmer. 
EXPERIMENTS IN FEEDING HOGS. 


Mr. Eprror:—Your of Parsons- 
field, Me., who noticed my remarks in a late Farm. 
er, seems to get his mind pretty much on potatoes ; 
but, cooked or uncooked, ten chances to one if he 
does not mix in meal to make them acceptable to 
his hogs. My opinion is, that potatoes are not 
used near as much as formerly for feeding swine. 
It has been estimated, by some, that for feeding, 
five bushels potatoes (some say four) are equal to 
one of corn. As potatoes are now 50 to 60 
cents, and corn less than a dollar bie bushel, 
tatoes must be the dearest kind of feed. The idea 
of Lamprey and others, I suppose, is this: that in 
the autumn months, and first of winter, a great 
quantity of barley and corn meal is fed out to fat- 
ten swine. Mush may satisfy at first, but Major 
Smith told the whole story, for when he ate mush 
and milk he wanted the distance short between 
him and the bed! Swine will eat more of the 
uncooked meal, will be longer satisfied, and will 
lie down and grunt and grow until next feeding- 
time. It will’ stick by the ribs, as the wood- 
choppers say of pork and beans. 

e writer, of Randolph, in the last Farmer, in 
favor of cooking, tells us of the hog of 400 pounds, 
and what Mr. Ellsworth says about cooking. I 
find Mr. Ellsworth says a good many things, 
among which are, that swine will thrive on ground 
cobs alone, and that it takes 34 pounds of meal to 
make a pound of pork. erent that, the 
400-pound hog has eaten 1400 pounds of meal; 28 
bushels, at 70 cents, is equal to $19,60. A gen- 
tlemen, of Walpole, in the same paper, fed his hog 
up to 300 pounds, in November, on raw apples 
and pumpkins. Last fall, when meal was 70 cents, 
apples were 5 cents per bushel, pumpkins perhaps 
$3 per cartful. At that price the $19,60 above 
would buy 212 bushels of apples and 3 cartfuls 
of pumpkins to make the hog of 400 weight. 

sworth wrote in 1847. In 1851, P. O. re- 

orts, C. H. Pond, Ct., writes :—Generally corn is 
ed raw; B. A. Copp, Ct., in same, writes—It will 
not $y even to get corn ground; J. J. Thomas, 
N. ¥.—Hogs are finished off by a month’s feed of 
corn in the ear; H. B. Jones, Va.—It is generall 
fed on the cob in this way. I am of opinion it 
makes the finest and best pork; J. H. Eubank, 
Tenn.—It is generally fed whole and raw; J. B. 
Larwill, Ohio—Corn is generally fed raw ; E. Burn- 
ham, Ohio—It will not do, to either grind or cook ; 
Mr. Trowbridge, Mich.—I feed corn whole and 
raw; Mr. Raymond, Mich.—We generally feed in 
the ear; Mr. Harlan, Ind.—We feed whole; Mr. 
Bunnell, Ind.—Fattens his hogs with corn in the 
ear; Elihu Hall, [1l.—Corn is fed whole and raw, 
to every species of stock. This is the cheapest 
and most profitable plan. Three pounds of corn, 
with this treatment, will make a pound of pork; 
Mr. McCready, Iowa—Corn is fed raw. 

Thus it will be seen the practice of the country 
is in feeding corn aula And if we take the 
statements of Mr. Hall, the practice is correct. 

JosEPH W. Brown. 
Kensington, N. H., Jan. 19, 1863. 





THE Woo. Crop or Micuican.—The wool 
crop of Michigan for the year 1863 is estimated 
at 5,500,000 pounds. 
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EXTRACTS AND REPLIES. 
HOW TO BOIL POTATOES. 

I have always supposed that the potatoes on our 
dinner table could scarcely be improved, but it seems 
on referring to last week’s Farmer, that I was entirely 
mistaken ; they must be “ waxy and unpalatable,” for 
they are always peeled before boiling. After consid- 
cmuin experience with “help,” I feel sure that if “the 
humble peasants in Ireland” know how to “ boil po- 
tatoes to perfection,” it certainly becomes one of the 
lost arts to them before they reach this country. I 
will give you my method of cooking potatoes, by 
which they are daily snare on to the table very 
white, very mealy, and very hot, which last cannot be 
the case if they are peeled after boiling. 

Pare them, and cut the larger ones in halves, in order 
to have them as nearly as possible of equal size. Let 
them stand for half an hour in cold water, then put 
them into the kettle with boiling water, and set them 
where they will boil as hard as possible for twenty min- 
utes, or till they are thoroughly done ; then turn off all 
the water, sprinkle a little salt over them, and give the 
kettle a vigorous shake, and let it stand on the stone 


uncovered till the rest of your dinner is on the table; | 6 ducks died 


pour them into a dish, and they are, indeed, “a guid 
sight for sair een.” Karte. 
Concord, Jan., 1863. 


CORN FODDER IN THE FALL. 


I think every farmer would do well to sow a piece of 
ound with corn, not for fodder in the winter, but to 
eed out in the summer and fall. Ona small piece, 


moderately rich, a large quantity of corn fodder can. 


be raised, requiring little care, and a very small ex- 
pense. This, fed to cattle in times of drought, and 
when the feed begins to get short in the fall, will keep 
them in good order, and if fed to milk cows will in- 
crease their flow of milk. It will prevent the necessity 
of turning stock into our mowings. I think most 
farmers neglect their stock in the fall; the feed 
short, the cattle have no extra feed, and rapidly lose 
flesh ; this flesh the animal does not replace all winter, 
unless receiving extra food, and, consequently, incur- 
ring unnecessary expense. Is it not more economical, 
then, to fodder more in the fall than most of us do? 
How can this be done cheaper than with corn fodder? 
What is the price of Whittemore’s Root Cutter? 
Hanover, N. H., Jan., 1863. ALBERT PINNEO. 


ReMARKS.—We believe it is $9,00. Our corres- 
pondent from Piermont, N. H., will please observe 
this. 

DISEASED SHEEP. 

Mr. French, of Sutton, N. H., inquires for a remed: 
for the sore mouth which is troubling his sheep. 
would say that I had it to a considerable extent in my 
flock a few years since, and I cured it by applying tar. 
Others, of = neighbors, have cured in the same way. 

Chelsea, Vt., Jan., 1863. C. N. ANDREWS. 


WoOoD WAX. 

What is the best way to eradicate this plant from our 
pastures? This is an important question to the far- 
mer of Essex county. . DRINKWATER. 

Salem, Jan., 1863, 


REMARKS.—We have often conversed with some of 
the people of Essex county with regard to this pest, 
but never found one who had any definite opinions as 
to how it could be exterminated short of plowing and 
cultivating. Will some one enlighten our correspond- 
ent ? * 

A FINE LEICESTER HOG. 

As I see you are giving the weights of pigs, or ho 
I forward to you the weight of a Toleones pe I bought 
of Peter W. Jones, of this town. He was slaughtered 
Jan. 5th, 1863, at nine months, two days old, and 
le ype 490 lbs. The keeping was, first six months, 
milk and raw potatoes; since that time, the addition 
of meal, what he would eat. I have tried other breeds, 





rs. Lean Gee ee 
pig of the Leicester and as cheap on the same 


GEoRGE 
Deaf and 
Amherst, Jan., 1:33. 


PROFITS FROM FOWLS. 

Being a reader and a well-wisher to the Farmer, and 
you having kindly published my account of 1860-61, 
of profit and loss of poultry raising, I now enclose you 
the account of 1862. I think three years’ account will 
be sufficient to convince any one that there is profit in 
raising poultry, if taken care of. 


STOCK, JANUARY 1, 1862. 
32 fowls and 12 ducks ......c+cccseccccsccesesecscoves 


2 
8 


39 bushels of corn... 
18 bushels of oats ... 


ap o8 
S 


150 = siftings .. ‘ie “4 

470 pounds scraps, at % pound. 

Clam shells .......++++ ai ccsccceccece seracccccaccseves 

Meal and shorts.....++.sseeescescececes ooes 

39 dozen eggs, at Whe YW dOZEN .....e-eececcesecseveess 

Interest on $21 

50 chickens died 
8 


aSRasR 


eee ee eeeeroese some eresereessseeeseees 


sebae 


eeeeeeeeeeeeeees eee Cee eeeeeeereseeeeeee 


$90,79 


Balance. .cccccccceccsecccesecssecevesss O40 


$180,19 
STOCK, JANUARY 1, 1863. 

24 fowls and 11 ducks.,....csecccsecccccecceccesecessQl7 00 
176 dozen eggs sold..... seannces coccceccenccnccescoccs 44518 
119 hens and chickens.......... eccseccocese ecccccccce 
33 ducks sOld.........seeseseeees cocccce coccccccccesoe 19,70 
174 barrels manure ccccccccecceecoe 15,75 
12 chickens, $3,60—10 ducks, $7,08 0,68 
97 dozen and 9 eggs, at 20c % dozen, eaten in the family 19,50 


$180,19 

There were 262 dozen and 3 hens’ eggs, and 50 dozen 

and 6 ducks’ eggs laid ; and 173 chickens, and 49 ducks 
hatched. 

Salem, Jan., 1863. 


JAMES BUFFINGTON. 
SWEET APPLES TO FAT HOGS. 

One of my neighbors killed a pig the third of De- 
cember, nine months, six days old, which weighed 346 
pounds. It was fed as follows: Until apples began 
to fall, the pig was fed with slops and milk—no meal 


at all. After apples were large enough they were fed, 

cooked and raw, and were so relished by the pig that 

it wasn’t necessary to give but a little meal. pig 

was fed wholly by a farmer’s daughter. Daughters can 

tend and feed pigs, if they have plenty of sweet 

ap les. T. 8. F. 
ing, Jan., 1863. 


CORN MUFFINS. 

Isend youa sooties for corn muffins which my fam- 
ily think delicious. Two cups Indian meal; two cups 
flour ; two eggs; one pint of milk; two nfuls 
cream of tartar; one teaspoonful soda; piece of butter 
the size of an egg, melted. Mix thoroughly and bake 
in muffin-rings on a hot griddle, them so as to 
brown both sides. . H. Pratt. 

Concord, Jan., 1863. 





Give ror REapy UsE.—To any quantity of 
lue use common whiskey, instead of water. Put 
Both together in a bottle, cork it tight, and set it 
away for three or four days, when it will be fit for 
use without the application of heat. Glue thus 
papers will keep for years, and is at all times 
t for use, except in very cold weather, when it 
should be set in warm water before using. To ob- 
viate the difficulty of the stopper getting tight by 
the glue drying in the mouth of the vessel, use a 
tin vessel with the cover fitting tight on the out- 
side, to prevent the escape of the spirit by evapo- 
ration. A strong solution of isinglass, made in 
od gy manner, is a very excellent cement for 
ea er. 
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For the New England Farmer. 
A RULE 
FOR REDUCING CHAINS, RODS AND LINKS TO FEET. 
Mr. Brown:—I have been occasionally re- 
quested to give a table, for the ae indicated 
above; and therefore send the following, for the 
benefit of your readers :— 
Rods, Feet. 
16.5 
33. 
49.5 
66. 
82.5 
99 


f 


SERRESERER 


132. 
148.5 
10 165. 10 

To find the number of feet in 10 chains requires 
only the addition of a cypher to the right of the 
number of feet in one chain; or, in other words, 
moving the decimal point one place to the right, 
and so on. Now, for example, let us find the 
number of feet in 86 chains, 3 rods and 24 links: 

FROM THE TABLE. 

8 chains, equal to 528 eects | chains therefore. ° —_ feet. 


SOwDIMS Mm wWwoe 
WOH MA wIOm 
OBIM AAW 


— 


86 chains, 3 rods and 24 links 
There are 5280 feet in one mile. 
Boston, Jan. 3, 1863. 


J. H. 8. 





For the New England Farmer. 
THAT PIG, AND CATTLE. 


Mr. Epiror:—Since I wrote the article in 
relation to a diseased pig, I will add further re- 
— the post mortem of that patient. I kept 
body a few days after it was slaughtered, to 
note progress. The third day after it was killed, 
the fat part of the body had a bluish tinge, though 
you would have to look closely to see the appear- 
ance, except on the leaves, as they are called ; on 
these the color was bluish green, and more dis- 
tinctly marked, as though incipient putrefaction 
had commenced, and the whole body had a faint, 
unpleasant smell. The second day after the gut 
fat was removed, it had the look of mouldy cheese, 
and bad at that, some parts of it being much 
more affected than others. The butcher’s wife— 
who removed the gut fat while yet warm—says 
the guts had a peculiar smell; “ never smelt any- 
thing like it before,” though in all other respects, 
she could not have told it from others which she 
had removed the same day. I had three other 
hogs killed the same day, by the same man, and 
from the same pen, this patient being the first 
sick one of the kind I ever had, and I have kept 
swine for twenty-two years. The muscular parts 
were pale and softer than natural. The body was 
removed to Dorchester to advance the interests of 
soap. Please give us the diagnosis of this case? 
The prognosis is certain death within four weeks. 
Mr. Fitts wishes for information in regard to a 
disorder which has attacked his cattle. I will add 
to the editor’s remarks relating to his cases. 
Eating boards.—I have no doubt in this case of 
the nature, or rather the cure of the patients. The 
cattle may need absorbents. Will Mr. Fitts 
please try them. Give, in the first place, pure 
wood ashes—sprinkled sparingly on wet hay—or 


made into a mash with shorts or a small quantity 
of meal, should they refuse the hay; repeat this 
every third day, for two weeks, and feed Ging 
good sweet hay, and allow plenty of pure, so 
water. Should this fail, try burnt pounded 
fine, in the same way; and should these fail, I 
would dissolve a tablespoonful of carbonate of 
soda in a pail full of water, and give to each pa- 
tient daily, for one week, and then stop it for 
another week, and resume again. So on, for a 
month, during the time allowing plenty of good, 
sweet hay. Cattle will never eat boards, unless 
diseased, if they can get plenty of food and 
water, and such they should always have. 

King Oak Hill, Jan., 1863. N. Q. T. 





For the New England Farmer. 
THE YELLOW LOCUST. 

Many years ago, I transplanted two small trees 
of the yellow locust. At that time, it was thought 
almost impossible to raise them, on account of the 
depredations of a borer, which almost invariably 
attacked them, in the early stages of their growth, 
and wherever an attack was commenced, the 
young tree was sure to be bored off. My trees 
were besieged by this foe, like those of others, 
but a resolution to kill or cure, enabled me to 
save them. The course I pursued with the rebels 
against my fine young trees, was to give them a 
warm ablution, by pouring boiling water from the 
spout of a tea-kettle into their holes, and all over 
the trunk of the trees. The remedy was ample; 
I have never seen any of the borers work upon 
them since, except in a few instances a twig from 
an outside branch was taken off. 

It forms a beautiful shade tree. Its form is 
symmetrical, its foliage rich and delicate, and its 
profusion of white blossoms in contrast with its 
rich, green leaves gives it a beautiful appearance 
in their season, and at the same time, they agreea- 
bly perfume the air with their fragrance. The 
only objection to its introduction in the park, or 
by the way-side, is its tendency to throw up suck- 
ers from the roots. 

As a timber tree, its qualities are not sufficiently 
generally known to be appreciated. It is said to 
possess strength, more nearly allied to that of 
iron than any other wood. Ship-builders acknowl- 
edge its worth, and use all they. can obtain of it, 
even to its branches, which are useful for pin- 
timber. For fence posts its durability is placed 
beside that of cedar. It is one of the Lest, if not 
the very best material to manufacture into the 
handles of tools, such as awl hafts, auger handles, 
&c., is easily turned into the desired shapes, and 
is not liable to split by use. Indeed, if its value 
was fully known in the arts, we know not when it 
would become valueless. 

The tree possesses great constitutional hardi- 
ness, and will adapt itself to almost any soil. For 
the steep hill-sides and rocky places in the coun- 
try, it is admirably adapted. Where a few trees 
are set in these places, from the sprouts shooting 
up from the roots, they will, in a few years, show 
a young forest. In setting for the hill-side, how- 
ever, the plantation should commence on the low- 





er part, as the tendency of the roots is to turn u 

hill. The grass that grows under these trees is 
| Sweet, and eagerly sought after by cattle, and the 
| quantity of it is often increased under the shade 
|of the tree. The small branches are armed with 
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spines, which prevent cattle from browsing upon 

em. Pruning, if too closely given, injures them, 
as such trees are more subject to attacks from 
borers. 

It is an object for all who have lands too rough 
for tillage, or who wish to increase the quantity 
of their wood and timber lands, to enter into its 
culture, as the tree readily takes care of itself and 
comes earlier to maturity than any of the trees of 
our forests, and, what is no mean consideration, a 
grove of it may be chopped over at any season, 
and will readily renew itself. 


Richmond, Jan., 1863. Wa. Bacon. 





THE WINTER SNOW. 


Winter comes on in the right shape, giving the 
earth a blanket of heavy snow, coming in 
the mud, which, according to the weather mon- 
gers, means that it has come to stay. The storm 
of the 30th of December, was a powerful and far- 
reaching one, and if the sign does not fail, will 
afford a good protection to the juvenile wheat 
plants, which stood very much in need of such 
motherly attention. Snow is a great blessing in 
its season, and we think the vanliens compilers of 
the prayer book should have framed a petition for 
this purpose to be placed along side of that which 
the church is accustomed to use for rain.—Ohio 
Farmer. 


REMARKS.—In the region of Boston there has 
been but little snow. The weather has been very 
changeable—rain, sunshine, hail, then warm and 
foggy, snow, slosh and mud, alternating, and each 


striving for the mastery. We almost wish for a 
stiff “ nor’-easter,” a foot of snow, jingling of bells, 
and the merry laugh of the sleigh-riding boys and 
girls. 





Save your FopDER.—Some persons can earn 
plenty of money, but have a poor faculty of sav- 
ing it, and so it is with farmers, in regard to sav- 
ing fodder. On some farms where a large amount 
of fodder is harvested, there is a great want of 
true economy in feeding it out. It is not only in 
feeding too profusely at one time, and too spar- 
ingly at another, but much is involved in the 
manner of preparing the food that is laid before 
the stock. 

Those who have not cut their coarse fodder, 
such as corn-stalks and husks, straw and meadow 
hay, cannot appreciate the saving that may be 
made by such a process. We hope fifty of our 
friends will provide themselves with one of Whit- 
temore, Belcher & Co.’s Universal Feed Cutters, 
or one of their Magic Feed Cutters, experiment 
with them, and report to the Farmer for the ben- 
efit of their brethren. 

We have used the first of these implements for 
several years, and would not be without it, or 
one as good, for three times its cost. A good one 
will pay for itself once in two years, in our opin- 
ton. They may be found at 40 South Market 
Street, Boston. 





THE WEATHER 

Still continues mild for the season. In the re- 
gion of Boston there has been but little snow, and 
now, February 2, the sun is clear, south winds pre- 
vail, and some shrubs and trees are pushing their 
buds prematurely. Some varieties of elms have 
thickened in their tops, considerably, and show 
that the clear, warm sun has set them into an ac- 
tive condition. The buds of fruit trees are also 
swelling so that a sudden change of extreme cold 
may injure them; if, however, cold comes gradu- 
ally, so that the sap has time to recede, as the tur- 
tle draws in its head when it is too cold, the buds 
will shrink, their outer, scaly covering cling close 
to them, and they will be safe. 

The winter of 1852-3 was quite similar to this. 
Pansies grew in our garden at Concord, through 
most of the winter. On the 12th of February, the 
air was as soft as on the first of May, and we saw 
peach trees in blossom on the 11th of February, in 
Baltimore. Prospects for a crop of ice are not 
very flattering. The mild weather, however, is a 
great blessing to thousands, in cities, when the 
prices of fuel are so high. 





AGRICULTURAL SociETy.—The Forty-Fourth 
Annual Report of the Hampshire, Franklin and 
Hampden Society, is before us, through the polite 
attention of its Treasurer, A. PERRY PEcK, Esq. 
It contains the Constitution of the Society, the 
names of those who have been its presiding offi- 
cers, and those who have delivered the annual ad- 
dresses. The address of the Rev. F. D. Hunt- 
INGTON, upon the “ Odds and Ends of Husbandry,” 
is not published, but the Secretary, in his report, 
says it “ was full of thought and calculated to in- 
spire a love of the beautiful in nature, not only in 
the heart of the farmer but in those who have but 
the garden door-yard to cultivate and adorn.” The 
pamphlet contains no extended report on any 
subject. 





VENTILATION IN StTaBlLES.—The great mortal- 
ity occurring amongst the horses of the French 
cavalry has been diminished by more than one- 
half by increasing the amount of air supplied to 
the stables, no other change in the management 
having occurred. At the end of the Italian war, 
10,000 cavalry were left with no stabling but mere 
temporary sheds; but the mortality was quite in- 
significant, and not a single case of glanders oc- 
curred. The French Government are now tryin 
some experiments with respect to the results o: 
the exposure of horses to even currents of air, 
some of the results having proved of a most favor- 
able kind. As might be expected, the effects of 
the improved ventilation of stables have been still 
more fully exhibited with respect to sick and 
wounded horses. 





Epvucate thy children, lest, one of these days, 
they educate thee in a school where there is no 
vacation, nay, not even so much as a recess. 
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MIDDLESEX AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

The annual transactions of this old society, for 
1862, have been promptly and beautifully printed, 
by Mr. BENJAMIN To“MAN, of Concord. Its last 
was its sixty-eighth anniversary. The leading pa- 
per in the pamphlet is the address of Dr. GEORGE 
B. Lorine, of Salem, which opens with a most 
loyal, eloquent and touching reference to our 
brothers and sons who have gone to the war, and 
to the honor, perpetuity and glory of our country. 
He said he could not discourse of cultivation and 
crops, of cattle, and the various economies of the 
farm. It is around the altar of our country, said 
he, that we linger. Upon her, our thoughts will 
dwell. Her cause is ours. Her fate guides our 
own. If she fall, we fall with her. And, if she 
rises with new strength from her distress, we are 
purified, and elevated and renewed. In speak- 
ing of our diplomacy with England, and our influ- 
ence upon that powerful nation, he said: “The 
export of 27,000,000 bushels of wheat, 5,000,000 
bushels of corn, 644,000,000 pounds of cotton, 
most of it to England, did more than millions of 
arms, and tons of powder, and labyrinths of dip- 
lomacy, and all the eloquence of peace societies, 
to preserve our amicable relations with that pow- 
er.” The address is an eloquent and instructive 
one. The orator did not aim to discuss the man- 


ipulations of the farm, but to look at agriculture 


in a national point of view, and to call the atten- 
tion of farmers to the glory which our country 
has attained, to the influence she has upon the civ- 
ilized world, and to the dependence which some 
of the great powers openly acknowledge to have 
upon us. 

The society is particularly fortunate this year— 
probably through the exertions of the Secretary, 
in obtaining several valuable reports, which are 
as follows: On Breeding Mares, by Wm. F. 
WHEELER; on Colts, by 8S. H. RaoapEs; on 
Farm Horses, by WINSLOW WELLINGTON; on 
Family and Matched Horses, by Joun CuMMINGs, 
Jr.; on Roadsters, by Et1sAH Woop; on Swine, 
by Dr. JosepH REYNOLDS; on Grain, by SIMON 
Brown; on Farms, by Messrs. Morse, Eustis 
and MarsH; on Apples, Class 1, by E. H. War- 
REN; on Apples, Class 2, by AsA CLEMENT; on 
Pears, by ANDREW WELLINGTON; on Plums, 
Peaches and Melons, by SAMUEL H. PIERCE; on 
Grapes, by J. B. Moore; on Vegetables, by J. 
R. KENDALL; on Flowers, by Minor Pratt; on 
Milch Cows and Blood Stock, by PETER Lawson. 

Some of the statements which accompany these 
reports are unusually full and intelligible ; for in- 
stance, those in reply to the questions put by the 
Committee on Farms—one from Mr. CumMINGs, 
of Woburn, on fruit, one from Mr. T. F. Hunt, 
of Concord, on grapes, and one from Mr. J. B. 
FarMER, of Concord, on experiments with ma- 





nures. There is a definiteness and clearness about 
some of these, that are quite refreshing. The re- 
port on swine, by Dr. REYNOLDs, is among the 
best we have ever read. | It is statistical, clear and 
convincing—showing not only 4 knowledge of the 
subject upon which he is writing, but a classical 
mind, strengthened with stores of current events. 
It is full of sound suggestions, which every farm- 
er who is keeping swine, should carefully consid- 
er. It brings the matter down to the true point 
of rearing and fattening, that of profit and loss— 
and this is just what we wish to know in regard 
to all our farming efforts. 

In the report on grapes, Mr. Moore, of Con- 
cord, says: Mr. Hunt plants 8 feet by 7, which 
is 56 square feet to a vine, and nearly 778 vines 
to an acre. They are yet only small vines, trained 
to a stake like a common bean-pole, but have al- 
ready produced on an average 154 lbs. of grapes 
to a vine the present year, with only ordinary cul- 
tivation, making 12,059 lbs. to an acre. At 124 
cents a pound, which is no more than the aver- 
age price the last few years, this amounts to 
$1,507 374 ; and at 10 cents a pound, the price for 
which large quantities could be sold, $1,205 90. 
This will well repay the grower. 

None of the transactions of the year 1862, that 
have come to our hands, equal this in the value of 
its reports, with, perhaps, the exception of those 
of Essex county. The officers elected for 1862-3, 
are as follows : 

Eruraim W. Butt, of Concord, President ; 
Winturop W. CHENERY, of Belmont, Asa CLEM- 
ENT, of Dracut, Vice Presidents ; Joan B. Moore, 
of Concord, Secretary; RicHaRD BARRETT, of 
Concord, Treasurer. 





FITCHBURG RAILROAD. 

We have, of late, received several inquiries 
in regard to the statute law, or laws, in relation 
to the fences on the line of this road. The ques- 
tion at issue, seems to be, “ Who is legally bound 
to make and keep the fences in repair on each side 
of the track?” A letter from a correspondent, 
on another page, we believe states the facts in the 
case—which letter please read. 

It appears that railroads constructed before the 
year 1846 are not under obligation to make and 
keep in repair the fences on their sides. In the case 
of Moses Stearns vs. the Old Colony and Fall Riv- 
er Railroad Company, it was stated by Judge 
CHAPMAN, we think, that “the statute of 1846, 
chapter 271, requiring railroad corporations to 
erect and maintain fences upon both sides of any 
railroad which they might thereafter construct, 
does not apply to a railroad which was located and 
partially constructed at the time of its passage. 

“A railroad company, which is not bound to 
erect and maintain a fence, is not liable in dama- 
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ges, if a cow, feeding in an adjacent pasture, es- 
capes through a defect in the fence, and is run 
over and killed by the cars, without proof of due 
care on the part of the owner to prevent such an 
escape.” 





LIFE OF ASA G. SHELDON. 

Mr. SHELDON, the Wilmington Farmer, as he is 
called, is widely known, not only by his brother 
farmers, but by merchants, lawyers, mechanics, 
railroad contractors, bridge builders, &c. He has 
been engaged in almost all kinds of business that 
directly produce permanent prosperity, wealth 
and power. He has always been eminently prac- 
tical in whatever he has said or done; and what 
is infinitely more to his credit, his words and his 
acts have sprung from a pure desire to benefit his 
kind—to make tie world better and happier for 
his having lived in it. What mortal man can do 
more! 

We have before us a sketch of his life, prepared 
by himself, which is filled with its every day inci- 
dents, including accounts of many of his business 
transactions of a public nature, family incidents, 
agricultural operations, anecdotes and amusing 
stories. It is also full of sensible facts and sug- 
gestions, and all told in the very vein and humor 
of Asa G. SHELDON, and nobody else. It is a 
better book, by far, to go into the hands of young 
people, than the life of Amos Lawrence, because 
that excellent, but mistaken man, sacrificed every 
thing but honor to business—health, happiness, 
social relations, and that culture of the mind and 
soul without which all else is naught. 

Mr. Sheldon’s life has been emphatically a use- 
ful one—useful to himself, as well as the world, 
for at the age of seventy-five, he is as sound as a 
rock, with a mind as elastic and cheerful as that 
of a girl of eighteen! 

While preparing this notice, we received the 
following from our old friend and correspondent, 
Dr. Siras Brown, a townsman of Mr. 8. He 
says, “‘ Mr. Sheldon belongs to a class of men who 
will think for themselves. No one will have the 
presumption to accuse him of plagiarism. His 
book is replete with valuable and useful hints on 
various subjects, it is a practical work and shows 
him to have been a critical observer of men and 
things, and is to be the more esteemed for its hav- 
ing been written on a plan peculiar to himself. If 
there is a manifestation of self-esteem, let it be 
considered that a man must esteem himself, be- 
fore he can have confidence to venture to gain the 
esteem of others. His age is his evidence of ex- 
perience.” 

We shall be happy to transfer some of his pages 
to our columns at a future time, when they are 
less crowded. 





For the New England Farmer. 
YOKSES. 
Mr. Eprror :—Hoping the burdens of the‘ox 


may be made lighter and his value. enhanced to 
his owner, I desire to communicate to the readers 
of your paper my convictions and experience on 


o 

It has been my painful conviction that oxen ex- 
ercise their muscular strength, and tax their noble 
poo to a great disadvantage. There is a fear- 

waste of muscular exertion to the ox, and a 
consequent loss to its owner in the use of impro 
er yokes and bows. Owners of working oxen, in 
the majority of cases, I believe, pay indifferent at- 
tention to the shape of their yokes and bows. 

The bulk of farmers, in many places, subject 
their oxen to enormous outlays of strength, in the 
use of too straight yokes. In the use of a straight 
yoke, the ox is obliged to awkwardly exert the mus- 
cles of the upper part of the ‘aeodiens and chest 
to the exclusion of the use of the powers that lie 
at the base of the chest and neck. The weight or 
load attached, is too high. A yoke that is deep 
through the staple holes and crooked, brings the 
load down to the — of the ox. By bringing 
the load down to the middle of the neck, which is 
done by a crooked yoke, the yoke firmly rests on 
the heaviest part of the neck, and as the ox 
straightens his legs in moving, the incalculable 
power of the strong muscles of the middle part of 
the shoulders and the lower part of the chest 
are directly applied to the yoke, and the load moves. 
In the use of the crooked yoke, the fulcrum is 
brought near the weight, and in the use of the. 
straight yoke, the fulcrum is removed further from 
the weight. 

As regards the bows worked on oxen, I have 


| known them so tight on the upper portion of the 


neck as to inflict injuries on the ear and neck, in 
the act of ee or holding a load down hill. 
Let your bow holes be eight and a half inches 
apart, for good sized oxen, and the yoke wide in 

e neck, then the bows will slip by the ears, and 
the yoke strike the horns, and then the ox will 
hold his load easily and willingly. As a general 
rule, make bows the shape of an egg. 

“Gu Nunc. 





Frum on A Horsek’s Eye.—A correspondent of 
the Country Gent. says: “ About three months 
since I discovered a serious film on the eye of a 
mare belonging to me, which made the eye totally 
blind. I was advised to try different remedies by. 
different persons—the first was to put in burnt 
alum powdered, twice a day for several days. 
This had no beneficial effect, but rather the con- 
trary. I then tried bathing with cold water three 
times a day, taking the water directly from the 
well. In a week or ten days it began to get bet- 
ter: in two months the sight was restored, appar- 
ently as well as the other. 





BLISTERED HANDS AND FEET.—As a remedy 
against blistering of hands in rowing or fishing, 
&c., or of feet in walking, the quickest is, lighting 
a tallow candle and letting the tallow drop into 
cold water, (to purify it, it is said, from salt,) then 
rubbing the tallow on the hands or feet—mixed 
with brandy or any other strong spirits. For 
mere tenderness, nothing is better than the above, 
or vinegar a little diluted with water. 
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For the New England Farmer. 
PIGS---DISHASE. 


Mr. Eprror :—I wish to call the attention of 
the readers of the New England Farmer to a 
peculiar disease which afflicts pigs from the time 
they are two months old, to say six months of 

e. Ihave never seen the disease attack a ho; 
which would weigh two hundred or two hundr 
and fifty pounds. , 

On Sunday morning last, my son came in from 
the barn and wished me to go out and see a couple 
of pigs which I purchased about three weeks ago, 
from a butcher in town. They were raised y 
him. The pig had a somewhat dull and pale loo 
about the face, and on trying to stand, trembled, 
as though he were cold, and it was with some dif- 
ficulty he could stand; but on doing so would sit 
down upon either one side or the other. On at- 
tempting to walk, he appeared very weak in his 
hind legs, and sometimes suddenly dropped his 
hind parts, as though the strength of his legs “de- 

arted and was gone at once.” He would draw 

imself along by his fore legs. In all other re- 
spects, he appeared gar and lively, though there 
was a peculiar puffy, blueish color to the skin. I 
have often seen this same disease in pigs before, 
and though I have kept swine for more than twenty 
years, I never had a sick one in my pen until this 
one. Iam disposed to think the disease conta- 
gious. At any rate, I know that where one has 
this disease, and there are others in the same pen, 
they often become afflicted with it. It has always 

roved fatal, so far as my experience goes. There 
is no cure, though last Sunday afternoon I was 
pigs in the presence of an 
in farming matters. She 


stating the case of m 
old lady screen 
said her husband “ had a pig troubled in the same 
way,” some thirty years ago, and sulphur cured it. 
It won’t do it in this year of our Lord. 

I remember last spring, a son of the man of 
whom I bought these pigs called my attention to 


four handsome looking pigs of his, about twelve 
weeks old, and they all had this disease. I could 
not describe these cases any better than those. 
Every one of them died. I had mine killed to- 
day, and the man who slaughtered them says the 
issues were stopped up, &c., and that there was 
no othertrouble. I examined the internal organs, 
and could find no indications of disease. That 
the issue has anything to do with it, I doubt. 
Now, what was the trouble? Who can tell? 
Can the disease be cured; and is it common? 
Judging from the cases I have seen, the disease 
is not by any means rare. N. Q. T. 
King Oak Hill, Jan. 13, 1863. 





CHARCOAL.—Charcoal dust proves to be even 
a greater disinfectant and preservative than had 
been supposed. Rev. Dr. Osgood has exhibited 
to the editors of the Springfield (Mass.) Repub- 
lican a cutlet taken from a ham which had been 
kept eight years completely imbedded in that 

reparation, and which seemed as sweet as if it 
f been cured only a single season. 

Spices should never be purchased by a farm- 
er’s family in a ground state. They are fre- 


quently adulterated, and always lose strength as 
soon as opened. 








HUNGARIAN GRASS—Panicum Germanicum. 

In replying to inquiries of our correspondent, 
8. K. Grvven, of Kittery, Me., in relation to Hun- 
garian grass, we said, a few weeks since,—* Hun- 
garian grass is a different plant from that of com- 
mon millet. It is sometimes called Hungarian 
millet, but there is little resemblance between 
them. The seed heads are entirely different.” 
Writing to the publishers on financial business, 
Mr. G. adds,—“ Tell Mr. Brown that there is as 
much difference between Hungarian grass and 
millet, as there is betwixt tweedledum and twee- 
dledee.” Supposing, from this, that there may 
be many entertaining the same opinion, we give 
below an illustration of each, both of which we 
have cultivated to a considerable extent. We 
are indebted to the kindness of Mr. Secretary 
Fiint for the use of the cuts, and copy his 
accounts of these grasses, from his work on 
“ Grasses and Forage Plants.” 


ComMMON MILLET 
(Panicum miliace- 
um.)—Flowers in 
large, open, nod- 
ding panicles ; 
leaves lance-shaped, 
broad ; stem one to 
two feet high; na- 
tive of Turkey. It 
is shown in Fig. 1. 

Many varieties of 
millet have at times 
been cultivated in 
this country, and its 
culture is gaining 
favor every year. 

Millet is one of the 

,, best crops we have for 

= cutting and feeding green 
for soiling purposes, since 
its yield is large, its lux- 
uriant leaves juicy and 
tender, and much relished 
by milch cows and other 
stock. 

The seed is rich in nu- 
tritive mega but it is 
very seldom ground or 
used for flour, though it 

is said to exceed all other kinds 
of meal or flour in nutritive ele- 
ments. An acre, well cultivated, 
will yield from sixty to seventy 
bushels of seed. Cut in the 
blossom, as it should be, for 
feeding to cattle, the seed is 
comparatively valueless. If al- 
lowed to ripen its seed, the 
stalk is no more nutritious, 
probably, than oat straw. 

Millet requires good soil, and 
is rather an exhausting crop, 
but yields a produce valuable in 
proportion to the richness of 
the soil, and care and expense. 
of cultivation. 


Fig. 1. Common Millet. 
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HUNGARIAN Grass, HUNGARIAN MILLET, ( Pan- 
tcum Germanicum,) has been cultivated to consid- 


erable extent in this coun- 
try, from seed received 
from France through the 
U. 8. Patent Office. 

It is an annual forage 


a introduced into 
ance in 1815, where its 
cultivation has become 
considerably extended. It 
germinates readily, with- 
stands the drought re- 
markably,remaining green 
even when other vegeta- 
tion is parched up, and if 
its development is arrested 
by dry weather, the least 
rain will restore it to vigor. 
It has numerous succulent 
leaves, .which furnish an 
abundance of green fod- 
der, very much relished by 
all kinds of stock. It is 
shown in Fig. 2. 

It flourishes in some- 
what light and dry soils, 
though it attains its great- 
est luxuriance in soils of 
medium consistency and 
well manured. It may be 
sown broadcast, and culti- 
vated precisely like the 
varieties of millet. 

This grass is thought to 
contain a somewhat higher 
percentage of nutriment 
than the common millet, 
though I am not aware 
that it has been analyzed. 
It is a leafy plant, and remains green until its 
seeds mature, and is no doubt valuable for fodder, 
both green and dry, growing and maturing in 
about the same time as common millet. From 
twenty-five to thirty bushels of seed to the acre 
have been obtained. 


Fig. 2. Hungarian Grass. 





For the New England Farmer. 
WINTERING STOCK. 


It is an admitted truth with all farmers, that if 
stock is in a healthy and thriving condition at the 
setting in of winter, an important point is gained 
toward carrying them through the winter. If they 
are in good, high flesh when the cold season sets 
in, it is so much gain to their healthfulness, for, 
the more flesh, the greater warmth the animal 

ossesses ; and the more warmth it possesses, the 
ess food is necessary to keep it in thriving order. 
This farmers have found to be so true, that they 
use all precaution to give their animals warm and 


dry sheds and stables. They are yet in one error, 
however, by making their stables too dark. These 
apartments should be well glazed, for two rea- 
sons: light is as important for the comfort of 
animals as it is for men. The eye of a horse, or 
an ox, or cow, will suffer from ete taken from 
a dark room into the light, as much as that of a 
person. In the second place, animals will be 
more gentle in a light stable where they can see 
what is going on around them, than they will in 
a dark one, where every sound produces fear, and 
fear brings ugliness. 

There is another point in favor of glazed win- 
dows in stables, especially if those windows are 
so arranged as to admit the sun’s rays. They in- 
troduce much warmth, which, as I have said, is a 
saving of food to animals. I have found by ac- 
tual observation, that there is a difference of eight 
or ten degrees in the temperature of a stable 
amply lighted by south windows. Who is willing 
hereafter to do without them ? 

Jan. 8, 1863. WILuiiAM BACON. 





EXTRACTS AND REPLIES. 
LAYING DOWN AN AQUEDUCT. 


I wish to lay down an aqueduct of about six hundred 
rods, and I want some one to inform me whether it will 
be policy to lay logs, and if so, what kind of timber? 
Can I use cement safely? If so, at what cost per rod? 
Will it bear a pressure of fifty or seventy-five feet, or 
even more? Who willtake such a job, and use cement, 
and warrant it to work well over a hard pan soil—over 
hills and through hollows, to su Ply a village, and then 
conduct it from house to le hat kind of a-res- 
ervoir would be necessary, and how built, to su ply 
about twenty-five families, and be cheap and durable ? 
Some say iron, lead, or rubber pipe is cheaper ard | 
way. But will not the interest on the money expend 
for that kind of pipe keep logs in repair as long as we 
want water? Any information on the subject will be 
ae acceptable, either by letter or through the Farmer. 

rasburgh, Vt., 1863. S. STANFORD. 


A CROP OF TURNIPS. 

I give you an account of my French turnip patch. 
It contained 224 rods of land, and all it was good for 
was to keep the world together. I plowed under what 
kelp I could draw from the seashore with a horse, after 
it was dried a little, in the month of June; then I let 
it lie till the month of July; went over with a hand 
rake, and then crossed it off each way, leaving the hills 
2 feet, 4 inches one way, and 18 inches the other, allow- 
ing one plant to stand in a hill. They came up first 
rate, and grew well. When I pulled them, I measured 
up 104 bushels of good merchantable turnips ! 

South Hanson, Feb. 2, 1863. S1ras DENHAM. 


BARLEY. 


I should like to know what kind of barley is best to 
raise for market, and the price of the hand machine 
for separating one kind of grain from another. 

North Clarendon, Vt. J. S. HoLpEn. 


ReMARKS.—There are several varieties of barley, 
but we know of no one among the number that is es- 
pecially preferable to others. Where you can find good, 
plump seed, and the crop was a liberal one, there should 
be no hesitation in using it. 

The sieves intended for cleaning grain are from 
$2.75 to $7.00,—the latter including sieves for beans 
and peas. = 

ONIONS. 


Will some one inform me what the best kind of 
onion is to produce a large crop? 8. A. Ge 
Lawrence, 1863 
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For the New England Farmer. 
QUERIES ABOUT TOP-DRESSING. 

Hay is a profitable crop in this lumber region, 
as large demands are made on the farmer for it, 
to take into the woods to carry on lumber opera- 
tions. I have thirty acres improved land, which 
has all been laid down to grass within three years, 
and now yields on an average one ton of good 
Northern clover and herdsgrass per acre. I am 
wintering one hundred and twelve sheep, one 
horse and three cows. 

Now, Mr. Editor, I wish to manage this piece 
of land, which is a light sandy loam, free from 
rocks and stumps, and smooth as your lovely Com- 
mon, and its gently undulating surface—almost a 
Sac simile—so as to reap the richest harvest pos- 
sible with the least expense, and just as you would 
manage your paper, or any professional man his 
business, expecting to be rewarded commensurate 
with the capital and skill brought to bear in its 
management. It costs from eight to ten dollars 

r acre to plow, harrow and reseed land. It 

ooks to me suicidal to —— the young, healthy 
grass roots, by turning over this land this coming 
spring, merely to put under the ground the drop- 
pings of my stock, and next season to be at the 
expense of buying grass seed again, which, by 
droughts, may or may not come up. Your paper 
advises the top-dressing of grass land after hay- 
ing, or immediately before the fall rains set in. 

he query in my mind is, whether it is best to 

lose the interest of, or use of this amount of ma- 
nure one season, or to compost it early in May, 
with soil, and spread over this field. My mind is 
fully made up to use this manure for top-dressin, 
this coming spring, or after haying. Can I ad 
any virtue to this top-dressing by keeping it 
housed three months, and then applying it, that I 
could not add before May next? Will any chem- 
ical change come over this manure that will pay 
the loss of interest by appl ing it after the com- 
ing hay crop is hepuaaiel that could not be 
brought about in season for the increase of this 
year’s crop? 

There, Mr. Editor, I have read the above, to 
one of my neighbors, to see what he thinks, and 
here is his opinion. He would haul out of the 
bogs which abou here, as many loads of muck 
as I have other dressing, and compost the muck 
with lime, and then compost the whole together 
and spread on the land in the fall. Iam nota 
convert to his plan, and for this analogy: If I 
have a hundred dollars ready to put to interest, I 
see no reason why I should wait till I could get 
another hundred dollars before I invested the first 
sum. ‘The barnyard compost, I grant, would im- 
prove the quality of the muck compost; but the 
muck compost would not improve the barnyard 
compost only in bulk, and the result would be, if 
I followed my neighbor’s suggestion, that you 
would hear from me, as you now hear from your 
numerous correspondents extolling muck at the 
expense of good, old-fashioned, substantial ma- 
nure—barnyard manure, And the muck would 
thus have the credit of being found in good com- 

any. 
, The town of Greenbush has, I verily believe, 
one-fourth of its surface covered with boggy land, 
the muck varying from six inches to six feet. 
The bogs are covered with spruce, hackmetack, or 
juniper trees, hardhack bushes, mosses and cran- 


berry vines. Now, if I owed my neighbor a mor- 
tal gdge, I should consider that he was sul 
punished should I be able to cover his land wi 
this sour, detestable material. He certainly would 
have sufficient cause for an action in law to recov- 
er the value of his farm for damages. Not so, 
however, with muck from swamps or bogs that 
we hard wood, such as swamp or river maple, 
lack ash and yellow birch, the leaves. of which 
fall annually, and make a deposit rich in vegeta- 
ble matter. This muck mania among farmers 
needs to be better understood before experiments 
are made on a very extensive scale. 
CuaR.Es 8. WELD. 
Greenbush, Me., Jan. 30, 1863, 


REMARKS.—Our correspondent writes with a 
will, as though his heart were in his work. We 
like it. The advice of your “neighbor” is just 
what we should give, if the muck were old and 
fine, for it is probably just what your “sandy loam 
land” needs. But if the muck is not tempered 
by age, suns, frosts and winds, we would haul out 
the manure immediately, pile into convenient 
heaps, and just as fast as the frost would permit 
overhaul it, throwing it up lightly, and continue 
to do so, if there was a prospect of getting it fine 
enough to spread upon the land by the first of 
April. If not, spread it now, and work it down 
as fine as possible where it lies, before the heavy 
spring rains fall. There cannot be much loss by 
evaporation, because no fermentation will take 
place as long as the manure is cold. 





For the New England Farmer, 
RAILROAD FENCES. 
Mr. Eprror :—I propose to give expression to 
some ideas upon the above subject, suggested 
rincipally by the course pursued by the Fitch- 
urg Railroad Corporation the past year. This 
company obtained its charter the 4th of March, 
1842, and the road was so far completed in the 
spring of 1845, as to be opened for the convey- 
ance of passengers. 

The land damages were awarded with the un- 
derstanding that all necessary fences should be 
built and maintained by the corporation; and this 
has been done until the past season, when a cir- 
cular was sent to the landholders on the line of 
the road, containing a copy of the 43d and 104th 
sections of the 63d chapter of the general statutes 
of this State, and notifying them that henceforth 
they must make, maintain and keep in repair suit- 
able fences on their land adjacent to the railroad, 
or be liable for all damages which may arise from 
neglecting so to do. 

Admitting the position assumed by the direv- 
tors of the Fitchburg Railroad to be lawful, (which 
some are supposed to doubt,) I suppose it may be 
a question whether in the end it will prove expe- 
dient ; for if persons possessing but little proper- 
ty improve land adjoining the road, and in conse- 
quence of their neglect to maintain the fence, se- 
rious accidents should happen and heavy dama- 
ges arise, the company might be led to entertain 
the opinion expressed by their first President to 
one of the farmers in North Leominster, when 





settling with him for damage. He said they pre- 
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ferred to fence the road themselves, and feel that 
it was safe and secure, rather than have it done by 
the landowners, who might not in all cases be re- 
liable and responsible persons. 

There are two railroads passing through the 
town of Leominster, from North to South. The 
Fitchburg, upon the east side of the Nashua River, 
and the Fitchburg and Worcester, upon the west 
side of it. The former was constructed previous 
to the year 1846, and the latter since that period. 
But is this a sufficient reason for obliging the far- 
mers along the route of one road to fence it, (or 
suffer the consequences of neglect,) while those 
upon the other are subject to no expense or re- 
sponsibility? But on the other hand if their an- 
imals happen to trespass upon the road and are 
injured or destroyed, they can recover reasonable 
damage for the loss thus sustained. 

It seems to me the statute which makes so wide 
a distinction between two railroads so near togeth- 
er is, to say the least of it, unjust; and for one I 
rejoice that a petition is to be presented to the 
present Legislature praying for the enactment of 
a law which shall be more just and equal. 

As this is a subject in which many farmers must 
be more or less interested, at least so far as the 
value of a portion of their land is concerned, I 
hope it will be considered by other and abler cor- 
respondents. A. C. W. 

eominster, Feb., 1863. 





For the New England Farmer, 
CULTURE OF THE SWEET POTATO. 

Mr. Epiror :—Early last spring, I gave you 
my ideas of the cultivation of the sweet potato in 
our Northern climate, and promised to give m 
experience, after a season of experiments. As 1 
stated before, the potatoes or tubers were obtained 
from Ohio, and immediately placed in a common 
hot-bed to sprout. They were cut lengthwise, 
“each into two pieces,” and placed with the cut 
side down over the surface of the bed, and about 
three inches apart. Two inches of fine soil was 
then sifted over them; when the sprouts were 
about four inches high, they were broken from the 
potato, the stem being we en with fibrous 
roots. They should be pressed from the pota- 
to, by keeping the finger of one hand down against 
the potato, while pressing the root or sprout off 
with the other. The sprouts were then transplant- 
ed to the ridges prepared for them, the soil being 
a sandy loam; the ridges were prepared by plow- 
ing a shallow furrow. I then spread into the fur- 
row a slight dressing of common horse and cow 
manure, mixed, and threw two heavy furrows to- 
gether, forming high ridges, four feet apart from 
centre to centre. I then drew a mark with astick 
along the centre on the top of the ridge, scatter- 
ing in a mixture of Coe’s phosphate and wood 
ashes, “about two quarts to a running roc,” flat- 
tening the top of the ridge with a hoe. The plants 
were set one foot apart upon the ridge. Nothing 
more was done to them, wt 9 to keep the weeds 
down, until digging in the fall. My lot measured 
three-fourths of a rod square. I dug 144 bushels. 
13} bushels were very —_ and fine, many weigh- 
ing from five to six pounds, and our market-deal- 
ers pronounced them in size and general appear- 
ance, far superior to any they had ever raised, 
“North or South.” The quality was excellent, 
and 13 bushels were sold for $2141. The expense 





of cultivation, manure, &c., was $3 20, yielding a 
profit. 


i with my experiment, I was deter- 
mined to keep my seed for next spring planting. 
I therefore procured four boxes containing about 
one each, and packed them with pota- 
toes in dry sand, placing the boxes in different sit- 
uations ; one was buried four feet deep in the side 
of a hill, the second was placed in a warm room, 
the third was put on a shelf in my seed-store, and 
the fourth was placed in the green-house. Upon 
examining them, I find the one in the warm room 
is keeping well, while the others have all decayed, 
except the one buried, which I have not examined. 
I think one great requisite is, to have the potatoes 
dug before they are injured by frost, or by remain- 
ing in cold soil, after the vines are killed, and 
cease to keep the tubers in a growing condition. 
Another very important item, is to have them care- 
fully handled. I am fully convinced that the 
Nansemond is the variety of sweet potatoes for 
our Northern climate; it is an old and thorough- 
ly bred variety, having been cultivated in Virginia 
and New Jersey for half a century. A very fa- 
vorable peculiarity of the Nansemond is its being 

ood when comparatively immature—in fact, fit 
or the table as soon as the tubers obtain size 
enough to tempt one to dig them. I was very 
much pleased with the result of my experiment, 
and feel confident the sweet potato crop will yet 
be made a profitable field crop even farther north 
than Essex county. The slips can be transplant- 
ed a thousand miles with safety and success. I 
shall cultivate them largely the coming season, and 
ean spare a few slips to any who may like to try 
the experiment, at the time of transplanting. 

J. 8. Ives. 


Salem, Feb., 1863. 

REMARKS.—We have frequently raised the 
sweet potato with success. The soil should bea 
sandy loam, in a hot position, and made deep and 
mellow, and rather rich. Mr. Ives’ favorable re- 
port will undoubtedly induce many to attempt 
its culture next spring. We shall be glad to re- 
ceive slips. 





Way Sat Is HEALTHFUL.—From time imme- 
morial it has been known that without salt, men 
would miserably perish; and among the horrible 
punishments entailing certain death, that of feed- 
ing culprits on saltless food is said to have pre- 
vailed in barbarous times. Maggots and corrup- 
tion are spoken of by some writers as the distress- 
ing symptoms which saltless food engenders ; but 
no ancient or unchemical modern could explain 
how such suffering arose. Now we know why the 
animal craves salt, why it suffers discomfort, and 
why it ultimately falls into disease if salt is for a 
time withheld. Upward of half the saline matter 
of the blood—fifty-seven per cent.—consists of 
common salt; and as this is pay discharged 
every day through the skin and kidneys, the ne- 
ov Me continued supplies of it to the healthy 
body becomes sufficiently obvious. The bile also 
contains soda as a special and indispensable con- 
stituent, and so do all the cartilages of the body. 
Stint the supply of salt, therefore, and neither will 
the bile be able res to assist digestion, nor 
the cartilages to uilt up again as fast as they 
naturally would waste.—Prof. Johnson. 
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LEGISLATIVE AGRICULTURAL MEET- 
INGS. 


The second meeting of a proposed series at the 
State House took place on Monday evening, Jan- 
uary 26. Mr. Hupsarp, of Sunderland, pre- 
sided. The question was “ Stock Breeding,” and 
the Chairman opened the discussion. He then 
called on Mr. Secretary Fiint, who maintained 
that different localities required different breeds 
of cattle. After some remarks by Mr. FLOWER, 
of Agawam, Mr. MosE.ey, of Springfield, called 
attention to the question of breeding, and claimed 
that the sire or dam should be of pure blood, he 
preferring the male for this purpose ; Mr. WETH- 
ERELL, of Boston, agreeing with him on this 
point. 

Messrs. Proctor, of Danvers, HuBBarD, of 
Brimfield, and KENDALL, of Boylston, spoke in 
relation to native cattle, good cows, and the man- 
ner of rearing calves. 

Mr. Tower, of Lanesborough, spoke of the im- 
provement of stock in his locality. Thirty years 
ago he noticed the yield of cheese per cow was 
about 250 pounds. Some fifteen years ago a 
short-horn bull was introduced from New York. 
Great improvement was thus made in the stock of 
that community. Cows now yield 600 pounds of 
cheese per year. This could not have been done 
without short-horn blood. , 

Mr. SHorey, of Wayland, and Mr. Quincy, of 
Boston, also engaged in the discussion. 

Not many facts were elicited in relation to the 
important subject of breeding our neat cattle. 


The third of this series took place Monday, Feb- 
ruary 9. The subject was,—Sheep and Sheep 
Husbandry. Dr. Lorine, of Salem, presided and 
opened the discussion. He alluded to the decay 
of sheep husbandry; said that large breeds are 
not adapted to Massachusetts pastures, and said 
the Merino breed was best for our farms. 

Mr. Howarp, of Dedham, did not agree with 
him in several of his points. Wool and mutton 
combined are the objects of keeping sheep. In 
New. York the long wooled sheep have gained on 
the Merinos because more profitable. 

Mr. Brown, of Concord, thought the culture 
of sheep might be made profitable on most of our 
New England farms. They thrive better when 
in small numbers. A mixed farming is safer for 
us than to depend upon a single crop, as a gener- 
al rule,—but there are exceptions. He did not 
think one could say what breed of sheep should 
be selected for all locations. The farmer must 
observe what success is obtained in localities and 
on pasturage similar to his own, and then decide 
what course to take. Mr. Brown thought that 
where ten head of cattle are kept on a farm, as 
many sheep can be fed, at a cost but a trifle more 





than if no sheep were kept. They eat herbage 
that neat stock refuse, or cannot reach, and their 
droppings greatly enrich pastures upon which 
they run, if not fed too closely. He illustrated 
this point by reference to certain cases that had 
come to his knowledge. 

Mr. HvusBarD, of Sunderland, spoke of a farm- 
er in Amherst who engaged in sheep husbandry 
and found it very profitable. 

Mr. Tower, of Lanesboro’, said farmers in 
Berkshire think that sheep run out their pastures, 
especially meadows. [No doubt of it, if fed too 
closely, as is often the case. Ep.] 

Mr. FLowER, of Agawam, deemed grades more 
profitable than Merinos. 

Mr. ANDREW, of West Roxbury, spoke in fa- 
vor of long wooled sheep from personal experi- 
ments with them. 

Mr. 8S. M. ALLEN, 3 Tremont Row, Boston, 
President of the Fibrilia Felting Company, said 
that the kind of food and the manner of feeding 
sheep, had a decided influence upon the quality 
of the wool. [We have some interesting and 
valuable facts before us upon this point, which we 
will present to the reader at another time. Ep.) 

The fourth of this series was held on Monday, 
February 9, m the Representatives’ Hall. Mr. 
FLowERr, of Agawam, presided, but declined open- 
ing the discussion. Mr. WETHERELL, of Bos- 
ton, was the first speaker, and began by introduc- 
ing a new plough, manufactured by O. Ames & 
Son, of this city. Farmers, he said, are begin- 
ning to see and to feel the necessity of getting 
rid of the “ dead-furrow,” or ditch-like hollow left 
in the centre of a land where the furrows are 
turned from each other. This has always been 
regarded as a deformity upon a lawn or meadow, 
but since the introduction of the mowing-machine, 
hay-tedder, and horse-rake, it is of special incon- 
venience. Attention was invited to this plough 
as peculiarly suited for ploughing sloping surfaces, 
as for level land. Sanborn’s Side-hill or Flat- 
land Plough, or Sanborn’s Turn-twist Plough, as 
it is preferable to call it, will enable the farmer to 
till his grounds free from dead-furrows and ridg- 
es, caused by turning two furrows together, as is 
constantly done in ploughing lands one or two 
rods wide, as is the custom with the common 
plough. With the common plough, the “ off-ox,” 
or horse, must always travel in the furrow. With 
the Turn-twist Plough, the “near-ox,” or horse, al- 
ternates or travels in the furrow one-half of the 
time, thus equalizing the disadvantage. Again, 
when he leaves off ploughing, all that has been 
ploughed lies together. 

Mr. WETHERELL spoke of Davis’ Improved 
Ketchum’s Mowing-Machine, sold last summer for 
fifty dollars ; he also urged the use of Bullard’s 
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Hay-Tedder for spreading and turning hay, a ma- 
chine deemed by some farmers as superior even 
to the mowing-machine, in case they could have 
but one. 

Dr. Lorine, of Salem, spoke of the fragile char- 
acter of farm implements, endorsing what the first 
speaker said of hay implements. He spoke of 
the improvement of ploughs and manure-forks, 
highly commending the inventive genius of Amer- 
ican mechanics. 

Mr. Hupsarp, of Sunderland, recommended a 
root-slicer for those who grow and feed roots. 
He spoke of a hand cultivator, recommending it. 

Mr. MosELEY, of Springfield, spoke of the cost 
of machinery to a young farmer. He recommend- 
ed the use of mowing-machines, which can be op- 
erated by an invalid; whereas it requires a stur- 
dy man to swing a scythe. He recommended 
root-slicers ; also a planting-machine for corn. 

Mr. STOWELL, of Deerfield, spoke of mowing- 
machines, giving his preference to the Buckeye, 
which he uses. 

Mr. Powers, of Phillipston, spoke of Sanborn’s 
Plough, alluded to by the first speaker, and liked 
it because it obviated the objection hitherto made. 
He recommended the mowing-machine. He 


thought farmers were slow to avail themselves of 
improved machinery and implements. 
Mr. SmitTH, of Granby, spoke of the mowing- 


machine, endorsing Hubbard’s as a good one. 

Mr. WARREN, of Auburn, said no improvement 
had been made in the plough for thirty years. 
The first plough he ever used was Wright’s pa- 
tent. He would meet any one at a plough-facto- 
ry and confront him on this subject. He had 
tried mowing-machines, but found none that he 
could use with advantage ; and besides his help 
could mow as much by hand as they could take 
care of. Scythes are no better, nor quite as good 
as they were twenty years ago. He recommend- 
ed long-handled shovels. He did not wish to be 
called an old fogy. He spoke of a rich Worces- 
ter county farmer, who, on the inventory of his 
property at his death, had not a hundred dollars’ 
worth of farm implements; yet he was a good 
and successful farmer. 

Mr. Hussarp, of Brimfield, spoke of the ad- 


vantages that even Mr. Warren, the last speak- 
er, had derived from the introduction of the mow- 


ing-machine, as he acknowledged he cleaned off 
his land for the mower, though he had not bought 
amachine. He maintained that the plough had 
been greatly improved. 

Mr. Brrp, of Cambridge, spoke of improved 
hay-forks and manure-forks, introduced by Mr. 
Partridge, a well-known manufacturer. 

Mr. FLOWER, of Agawam, closed the discus- 
sion with some remarks on the improvements of 
the plough, entirely dissenting from Mr. Warren’s 





remarks. Americans, said he, should be proud 
of their implements and farm machines. He com- 
mended the Chicopee ploughs as among the best. 





For the New England Farmer. 
MAPLE SUGAR. 


Mr. Eprror :—In your paper of January 17, I 
find an article with the above heading, in which 
you make some excellent remarks, closing with an 
article from the pen of Geo. W. Hammond, of 
New Hampshire. Very likely the above gentle- 
man is good authority on poane-meking, Ft I 
must confess I was not a little disappointed that 
after taking us all through the preliminary opera- 
tions, and speaking so highly of the quality of his 
suger, he should coolly set away his syrup, and 
tell us he was not ready to sugar it off. 

We usually make about the same quantity of 
sugar that Mr. Hammond does, and as we have 
not used milk or eggs to raise the scum for ten 
years, our process may be of interest. We have 
a pan and arch expressly for the purpose of su- 

aring off. We take off the syrup, strain it through 
flannel, and boil it down as soon as possible, then 
turn into tin or wooden vessels to cool ; the nitre 
will settle to the bottom. 

I do not wish sugar-makers to adopt a new 
method on any one’s recommendation, but try the 
experiment and judge for themselves. 

y reasons for prefering the above course are 
these ; we square up every night, and save much 
labor. There is no danger of burning; our milk 
and eggs are put to better uses, and last, but not 
least, the ualit is superior, as heating and cool- 
ing, as well as long standing, affect the taste and 
color of sugar. 

A for sugaring off, will never need scrap- 
ing, if washed immediately after using, which 
should never be omitted. 

There are many other matters connected with 
sugaring that are of importance. We used to tap 
with too large an auger, thereby injuring the trees 
unnecessarily. I believe it has been proved that 
a one-half inch bit is large enough, as the flow of 
= depends more on the depth than size of the 

ole. 


Sap and storage tubs should be painted outside 
and in, not only to preserve them, but to prevent 
the sap from souring. 

The best kind of arch I have used is made by 
putting in cast iron grates to lay the wood on, in 
such a manner that the coals will fall down 
through. 

I would urge sugar-makers to adopt the excel- 
lent hints of Mr. Hammond with one exception. 

Calais, Feb., 8, 1863. A. M. F. 





A New Canat Prosgect.—The Dutch have set 
on foot a gigantic work of canal improvement. It 
is proposed to construct a ship canal from Am- 
sterdam through North Holland toward the sea ; 
to be thirteen miles long, two hundred feet wide 
and twenty-four feet deep. This canal will short- 
en the distance from Amsterdam to London, and 
all ports south of the Texel, by about eighty miles, 
so that vessels will now be enabled to reach the 
sea in a few hours, whereas the present journey 
over the Simlugen and the North Holland canal 
= several days, and sometimes even 
weeks. 
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For the New England Farmer. | 


PLANT ONE ACRE MORE. 


A tion made by a merchant, a few days 
since, that we ought to raise all the grain we can, 
now that we have so many men in the army, has 
Ted me to think it would be well to bring the sub- 
ject before the farniing community as widely as 
possible through our agricultural and other papers. 

All the productions of the country are tending 
upward, and, in all probability, will continue to so 
long as this terrible war we are now engaged in 
continues. This, of necessity, must be the case, 
as so many of our farmers and laboring men are 
withdrawn from producing the necessaries of life. 
The pork and beef market will not feel the effects 
of this state of things as soon as other farm pro- 
ducts, as Western farmers, in the absence of labor, 
turn their cattle into their corn fields and let 
them do the harvesting. 

Thousands of acres, the past season, have been 
devoted to this method, that, under ordinary cir- 
cumstances of labor, would have found their way to 
our markets in grain, instead of coming in beef 
and pork. Our as situation and future pros- 
pects demand of every man who cultivates the 
soil, to make the most of the means under his 
control, to produce all the grain and other crops 
he possibly can for the sustenance of man and 
beast. Plant, if possible, another acre, even if it 
be at the risk, in some measure, of impoverishing 
your land. On your strongest lands plant corn; 
on your poor, beans. You may, in this way, ren- 
der incalculable service to your country, in keep- 
ing the price of life-supporting substances within 
reasonable limits. 

It will be impossible for our great grain grow- 
ing States to put in their usual quantity of corn 
the coming spring—or in grain, to forward their 
last season’s crops to our markets. The result of 
this state of things we can readily see. As wise 
and patriotic men let us act in view of it, and in- 
crease our products as much as possible. 

Rochester, Jan. 30, 1863. 0. K. 





For the New England Farmer. 
PROFIT OF SHEEP. 


Mr. Eprror:—It affords me pleasure to find 
an occasional article in the Farmer on the subject 
of sheep and wool-growing. I presume there are 
many others of your readers, who, with myself, 
would be glad to have you devote more space to 
this important interest. To the farmers of New 
Hampshire and Vermont, at least, this is an inter- 
esting subject. 

From my acquaintance with farming in Eastern 
Massachusetts, I had supposed that most of the 
farmers there knew but little, and cared even less 
about sheep. But I observe in a recent number 
of the Farmer, that even in Boston, and in a leg- 
islative agricultural meeting, there was sufficient 
interest in the sheep question, to lead that honor- 
able body to devote an evening to its discussion. 
From your brief report of the views advanced on 
that occasion, I infer, however, that Massachusetts 
farmers have not yet become very much excited 
about sheep. The opinions expressed, do not ap- 
ue very decidedly in favor of wool-growing in 

assachusetts. (a) Numerous examples of suc- 
cessful effort in this direction seemed to have been 
wanting. 





“Now, it is a wonder to me, that the farmers of 
Massachusetts—a little removed from a good city 
market—have not long ago found it for their in- 
terest to keep sheep. In this section—where we 
are practically as near Boston market as the large 
majority of Massachusetts farmers—cattle and 
horses are mostly kept from necessity or conve- 
nience, but sheep, for the real profit of the thing. 
And we realize what we keep them for—a profit. 
And not a few of our farmers make a very hand- 
some profit, too. 

If you were here, I could take you to several 
flocks, within a few miles, where the average annu- 
al income, from the ewe sheep old enough to raise 
lambs, would exceed ten dollars per head. Now, 
the cost of keeping these sheep a year does not 
exceed two dollars per head ; showing a net profit 
far exceeding anything, so far as I am acquainted, 
obtained from neat stock. These are fine woolled 
ng commonly called Spanish Merino, although 
but few of them are pure Merino. 

You will bear in mind that I do not claim the 
above results in favor of all our farmers. But 
what a few have done by persevering, careful 
management, may be done by any one in a like 
manner, whether in this State or Massachusetts. 

A. B. PALMER. 

Orfordville, N. H., Feb. 1863. 

P. 8. I shall be pleased to see what you have 
to publish on the “influence of food on the quality 
of sheep.” A. B. P. 


REMARKS.—/(a) Hundreds, if not thousands, 
of farmers, in Massachusetts, would be glad to 
keep sheep, if they could—but where their neigh- 
bors are licensed to let a ferocious beast run at 
large and destroy them, they will not incur the 
risk, and a still more important one, that of get- 
ting into a quarrel with neighbors with whom they 
might otherwise live in harmony for a life-time. 





For the New England Farmer, 
INCREASE THE FODVER. 


Mr. Brown :—As it is the season of the year, 
when every good farmer is mapping out the com- 
ing season’s work, and endeavoring to estimate its 
results, 1 may be pardoned if I take the liberty 
of suggesting to such, that their plans and purpo- 
ses should be governed by the peculiar circumstan- 
ces of the country at present, and as it in all hu- 
man probability will be for the coming year, so far 
as its production of life-sustaining crops are con- 
cerned. We have a greater interest here than 
in the prices of cotton and wool, or the worse 
than worthless production of tobacco and alco- 
holic drinks. The producing and laboring classes 
of our great = growing tates, have been sad- 
ly decimated by the war, since last spring’s plant- 
ing and sowing season, and in consequence, im- 
mense quantities of corn now remain unharvested 
from this cause. Had it not been for the very 
warm winter, which kept the fields too muddy to 
work in, or haul the corn from when harvested, 
much would have found its way to market as 

in, that now will be consumed by cattle and 
ogs, or wasted upon the <¢-r- As in a previ- 
ous ore I have alluded to } oe —_ for the 
se 0 ing upon every farmer the raising 

Pf all the fe i ante man, I now urge the in- 
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crease of our forage means in our 
wer for the sustenance of beasts, as are 
consumers of grain, especially when 
is high, and grain in comparison with it, lower. I 
suppose it is a conceded fact, that we can produce 
more food for horses en by sowing corn, 
or planting it in drills, than in any other manner ; 
pa also, that no plant we grow will cause cows 
to give milk so freely, or, ‘jen to horses, 
bear comparison with it. It is the custom, in 
the Southern States, to gather the leaves and bind 
them in bundles for farm use, and for market. 
These leaves are termed there corn blades. 

One, and ely one objection have I ever heard 
named against the raising of corn for fodder, viz., 
the difficulty of curing it so as to have it free from 
mould and souring. My experience in curing corn 
in the shock led me to suggest to my son-in-law, 
last season, the propriety of trying to cure it by 
putting it in shock as soon as cut, not allowing it 
to wilt, as he was doing, and having much trouble 
with it. The result was most satisfactory to him. 
He bound in bundles as cut, and set in shocks st 
once. It cured bright and sweet, making a most 
excellent fodder, better in every respect than that 
cured by spreading in the sun. I think we can 
— upon the result of this experiment as being a 

e method to adopt. 

I would cut when there was a prospect of sev- 
eral days fair weather, if I could. It will bear 
standing longer than any other crop beyond the 
time we may think it well to cut it, without dam- 
aging. I throw out these hints, and shall be am- 
ply compensated if but one is profited thereby. 
Rochester, Feb. 1863. 0. K. 





For the New England Farmer, 
REMEDY FOR CATTLE GNAWING 
BOARDS. 

Mr. Eprror :—I believe the cause of cattle 

awing their cribs, boards, &c., is because their 
food is deficient in some property that the system 

uires, causing their a 

and not finding them, they become, as it were, 
desperate, and seek to satiate this desite by chew- 
ing whatever they can reach. I think, by a care- 
ful analysis of their food, it will be found there is 
a lack of superphosphate of lime. I well recollect, 
when a boy, when my father first occupied the farm 
that he and I now jointly occupy, the cows then 
upon the farm would gnaw the sides of the barn, 
and chew sticks and splinters. For a remedy my 
father commenced sowing clover, ‘when seeding 
meadows to grass, and the disease has gradually 
but surely disappeared. During the winter, when 
they get a fair proportion of clover in their fodder, 
we seldom notice any symptoms of the disease. 
But in summer, our pasture not producing much 
clover, the cows seek to meet the demands of na- 
ture by chewing every bone they can find, but not 
with so much greediness as formerly. 

I would recommend to Jesse R. Fitts, or any 
other subscriber of the Farmer, to feed cattle in- 
clined to gnaw, liberally with good clover hay, and 
I will warrant them to improve in condition ; and 
when they manifest a desire to chew, a sweet lock 
of clover hay will meet their approval. 

I would urge all the readers of the Farmer to 
peruse carefully that excellent piece, in a recent 
number, on the cultivation of clover. I think 
shemistry tells us that clover is rich in phosphate, 


poems to crave bones, 





and therefore a luxuriant clover field is a vein of 
gold to the farmer. | GARDNER HERRICK. 
South Reading, Ni, Feb. 1863. 


GOD SPEED THE PLOUGH. 
God speed:the ploughshare ! tell me not 
Disgrace atténds the toil 
Of those who plough the dark green sod, 
Or till the fruitful soil. 
Why should the honest ploughman shrink 
From mingling in the van 
Of learning and of wisdom, since 
Tis mind that makes the man? 


God speed the ploughshare, and the hands 
That till the faithful earth, 

For there is in this world so wide 
No gem like honest worth, 

And though the hands are dark with toil, 
And flushed the manly brow, 

It matters not, for God will bless 
The labors of the plough. 





Mark Lane Express, 


For the New England Farmer. 
SPANISH MERINO SHEEP. 


FRIEND Brown :—I have just returned from a 
trip in search of Spanish Merino sheep. I rode 
over a large portion of this State, and saw what 
were claimed to be pure blood sheep, but found 
none that so fully resembled the stock as those I 
saw at Mr. SrgpHEN ATWooD’s, Watertown, Ct., 
and those of Mr. JosepH RowEL1, Weare, N. H. 
A portion of Mr. R.’s flock compares very favora- 
bly with those I saw last summer, while looking 
up stock, at Mr. Atwood’s. 

Mr. Rowell has been a successful breeder of 
fine-wooled sheep, from the fact that he has every 
year obtained the best buck to be had, from Ver- 
mont, and selected his best ewes invariably, which 
has produced a larger sheep of this class, and 
larger clip and superior = of wool. His 
experience has taught him that it is not best to 
put his ewes to breeding, until two past—coming 
in at three years old—in that way he gets strong- 
er sheep, and heavier shearers, which is a profita- 
ble result. 

Any one who has a taste for this stock of sheep, 
—_ en to take a oo at Mr. ee 
8 ‘ore purchasing, as his prices com 
vorably with his stock. Better sheep wut dower 
prices are very important to farmers in war times. 

Amherst, N. H., Feb., 1863. P. W. Je 


THE BEEs should be looked to every few days, 
to prevent the accumulation of moisture in close 
weather, which will freeze some cold night and 
stiffen the swarm. Take advantage of very fair 
days ~ oe extra ventilation, so the bees may fly 
out to take the air, and that the inside of the hives 
may dry. A little upward ventilation, at all times, 

ill prevent the collection of moisture from the 
heat of the swarm, and also secure it against damp 
chills.—Ohio Farmer. 


In the south of France a harvest of two and a 
half millions of pounds weight of flower leaves is 
gathered every year, and sold for about a quarter 
of a million pounds sterling. It consists of 100,- 
000 pounds of leaves of the orange blossom, 500,- 
000 pounds of rose leaves, 100,000 pounds of jas- 
mine blooms, 60,000 pounds of violets, 65,000 
pounds of acacia buds, 30,000 pounds tuberoses, 
and 5000 pounds of jonquil flowers. 
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A MEMBER of the Belgian Central Society of 
agriculture has recommended to the attention of 
the society a new variety of the potato, which is 
remarkable in the triple point of view of flavor, 
abundance and facility of preservation. It appears 
to be a variety of what is called chardon in Bel- 

ium. The stalk grows to the height of twelve 
inches, and throws out many branches. The blos- 
som is of a pale violet at and produces no 
fruit. A field of one acre of third class quality, 
lightly manured, produced 22,000 kilogrammes of 
sound potatoes. The neighboring farmers were 
astonished, not only at the enormous produce, but 
at the absence of any unsound potatoes. The crop 
was dug out on October 12th. 








fe The French iron-clad steamship La Nor- 
mandie—so late Havana advices state—has been 
‘sent back to France, as it has been found the crew 
could not live in the hot climate of the Gulf of 
Mexico with the defective ventilation of that ship. 
This circumstance, together with the fact that the 
vessel was strained on her voyage out, shows that 
the French have as much trouble with their iron- 
clads as have the English or Americans with theirs. 
fa = ae of the Monitors, therefore, may be con- 
soled. 





te Mr. Jesse Hinds, of Brandon, Vt., recently 
sold and delivered to C. D. Sweet, of North Ben- 
nington, twenty-six two years old, and four year- 
ling ewes—in all, thirty sheep, for the snug little 
sum of three thousand dollars. 


80 February 5....1711 





CATTLE MARKETS FOR FEBRUARY. 
The following is a summary of the reports for the five weeks 
ending February 19, 1868: 
NUMBER AT MARKET. 
Sheep and Shotes and_ Live 
— a Fat Hogs. Veals. 
3100 20 
3881 180 20 
2145 170 
Joos 8171 
“ =619....1504 2764 
Total....8,202 15,019 


The following table exhibits the number of cattle and sheep 
from several States, for the last five weeks, and for the corres- 
ponding five weeks last year ; also, the total number from Jan- 
uary 1st to February 19, eight weeks of each year: 


January 22....1802 


Maine .....cececsccscceseceesel 245 
New Hampshire.........2+++-1182 


Massachusetts.....scsccceseeseI16 
Northern New York.........+++208 
Canada...ccccccccccccccceccocecSh 6 
Western States....ececcoceesZll4 4311 
Total, last five weeks,....-.8,202 15,019 5,981 13,809 
Total, since Jan. 1,(8 w’ks,) 12,121 22,812 10,330 33,165 


REMARKS.—The market of the first of the foregoing five weeks 
may be characterised as buoyant; the next two as dull, some 
cattle being held over each week, but with no great change in 
prices ; and the last two weeks as quite brisk,—all the sheep 
and most of the cattle being sold Tuesday. The prices of live 
stock appear to be gradually advancing, more in consequence of 
the rise of hides, pelts and tallow, than of the rise in meat, which 
however, is considerable, 


PRICES. 
Jun. 22. Jan. 29. Feb.6. Feb.12. Feb.19 
Beef, 1st, 2d & 3d qual..6 @7 5 @7 5 @7 54G@7} 5}@7} 
‘© a few extra......7}@74 74@74 74Q@7h 74G8 7468 
Sheep and lambs, ¥ th..6 @64 5 G64 54@63 54G7T 5§@7} 
Swine, stores, wh’sale.44@5 44@5 4445 4@ 4@ 
“ ss retail....5 @6, 5 @64 5 @64 4@6 4 G6 
Hides, # fh.......-.--73@8 7}@8 74G@8 74@8 8 @8h 
Pelts, each,.....+++.-82 @ $2 @24$2 G24 $24a3 $2443 
Tallow, % th......+0088 @ 8@ 8@ @8h 84q9 


Fat CatTtz,—The cattle mentioned below were at market 
February 19th. 

Mr. J. C. Batchelder sold to J. B. Thomas, of Danvers, 9 cat- 
tle from the town of Stowe, Vt. ; 1 pair cherry red oxen, of the 
Hereford breed, weighed 4700 ths., the two varying only 14 Bs. 
and so much alike as to be distinguished with difficulty, were 
by H. Thomas ; another pair of mottle-faced, red oxen, twins, 
weighing 4230 ths., were fed by F. Wade ; the third pair, raised 
by Mr. Wilkins, weighed 4000 fbs. ; the fourth pair, ee 
3600 ths., were fed by Mr. Bennett, and a rich cow, fed by 
Thomas, estimated to dress 900 fhs., made up this car-load of 
splendid beef, which were sold by dollars at the rate of 8c ¥ th. 


William Scollans bought in Albany a carload of cattle,— 
eight oxen and one cow,—which the oldest market-men admit- 
ted were the largest and fattest bunch that had ever been offered 
for sale in Brighton. 

One pair of red oxen, of the Hereford breed, were fed by A. 
M. Clark, Auburn, N. Y., and were sold by him in Albany to 
Mr. Scollans. The home weight of these well mated bullocks 
was 6390 Ibs. But so well proportioned were they, that at first 
sight their great size was not fully realized. A Maine drover, 
who stood six feet and four inches in his boots, measured his 
height with these oxen, and boasted that he was the only man 
in the crowd who could look over them, and said they were full 
six feet high. He also puthis chain upon one of them, by which, 
with the aid of a carpenter’s rule, he made a circuit of some 
nine feet and four or five inches, equal, he said, to good ten feet, 
at home. 

The other six we understood were fed in the same neighbor- 
hood. One pair roan Durhams, weighed 5190 ths. ; one pair 
white Durhams, weighed 5130 fhs., and a pair of spotted na- 
tives, weighed 4720. Large as they were, the whole were full 
as remarkable for fatness as for size. Such ribs and flanks, 
such backs and rumps,—such oxen, altogether, are seldom 
seen. 





